At Ober-Ammergau in 1890. 


” THOSE who have visited the Passion Play in former years, will 
recollect with pleasure the railway ride from Munich by the 
Starnberg See, with its miles of placid water and of wooded 
bank, succeeded by the pleasant upland country in whose fields 
the piety of its peasantry so often rears the sign of Man’s 
Redemption. They will also recollect the beautiful panorama 
of alp, wood, and water which met them when they alighted 
from the train at Murnau, and found themselves confronted 
by the lovely Stauffen See. Ten years ago the railway 
terminated here, and by all accounts the road from here to 
Ammergau was not of the smoothest ; now, however, the train 
literally climbs the hills to Oberau and beyond to Partenkirchen, 
and, after a short stop at Murnau, resumes its uphill journey, 
clawing its way by steep gradients and sharp curves to Oberau 
—and Oberau alone is worth the journey. A stupendous wall 
of rock, against whose face upon the day I reached it the clouds 
were drifting in grey wreaths, towers above the little hamlet 
which nestles in the bosom of the quiet hills. It must, I fancy, 
be, in ordinary times, far from the haunts of men, the “back 
of God-speed,” as we say in Ireland ; but these are certainly not 
ordinary times in Oberau. The best part of the thousands who 
flock to see the play each week pass through it, and its scattered 
houses have been reinforced by a café, railway-station, and 
hotel. <A buffet, a large wooden structure with a bar at the end 
of it, adjoins the platform, on which may be observed a placard 
advising you “Wait here for Gaze’s omnibus,” while lower 
down a wooden hut confronts the travelling Briton with the 
well-known but laconic legend “Cook.” Entering the buffet, 
a printed label tells you some tables it protects are “specially 
reserved for Messrs. Gaze and Sons.” If you are a “Gazer,” 
you sit down here and have a good lunch, moderate in price ; 
if not, you sit down anywhere you like and have the same. 
The hall is filled with country people, who look picturesque, 
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seated in rows at the long tables, discussing dinner before their 
uphill walk to Ober-Ammergau ; the men with jaunty Tyrolean 
hats, the women with the falling head-dress, which somehow 
reminds you of a convent. Outside the station, vehicles of 
various sorts wait to convey you to your destination. The 
predominant machine may be described as a pair-horse carriage 
with one horse. This seems Hibernian, but is fact, the solitary 
animal being yoked lob-sided fashion to the central pole. These 
carriages are furnished with a hood for the protection of the 
passengers from the rain, and this hood conveys the water it 
collects in streams on to the shoulders of the driver, who sits 
placidly in front, apparently quite satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. There are also pair-horse carriages with pairs of horses, 
waggons covered with tarpaulin, suggestive of the ambulance 
and military train, a variety of other vehicles, and the omnibus. 
The latter, small and stuffy, is just high enough to sit in, has 
small windows with still smaller panes, and is decorated in- 
ternally with cheap wall-paper. 

Leaving the station, the road winds through a meadow 
bottom towards the Ettalberg. At intervals small trink-hallen, 
or drinking-booths of board, just large enough to hold the owner 
and a cask of beer, have been erected by the roadside, and 
supply pedestrians with cigarettes, cigars, and drink. A tent 
in which, according to its sign-board, American photography is 
carried on, has also been set up, and the proprietor having nothing 
else to do, waves us a warm salute, which we return as we drive 
past. As we reached Oberau it had begun to rain; the rain 
increased as we pursued our journey, and never ceased till late 
on Sunday night. We are, however, very sociable. There is 
nothing like a bad wet day and a small omnibus for making 
people sociable ; besides, we are emphatically an Irish omnibus, 
although our complement includes a German, an American, and 
two English people. Six of us are Irish, and somehow every- 
body wants to talk to everybody else at once as we wend our 
way, stopping now and then to give the horses breath, up the 
brand-new cork-screw road to Ettal. 

A lovely drive it is. As we ascend the mountain, each 
stretch of road we have just left appears immediately below, 
while Oberau and the meadows where it stands spread out 
beneath us like a map. The road we traversed from the station 
appears a white thread winding through a bed of green, and strings 
of carriages move at intervals along it, with files of umbrella- 
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sheltered pilgrims upon foot. We have passed the latter almost 
continuously since we left the station, and pass them still until 
we reach the village whither all are bound. The men, clad 
comfortably in dark-blue cloth, now and again display a good 
gold watch-guard ; the women, with skirt and mantle carefully 
uplifted, trudge beside their husbands or their brothers, through 
heavy mud and steady drench of rain, their scarlet petticoats 
the one bright note of colour amid the sombre green and grey. 
This corkscrew portion of our route ascended, our way lies 
through a lovely glen, in which high crags, dense wood, and 
falling water make up the scenery. 

As we ascend, the valley over which awhile ago we hung, 
shallows till the roadway fills its bottom, and still ascending, 
we are soon at Ettal, an ancient monastery to whose monks, 
next to their own piety, the people of Ober-Ammergau owe 
their Passion Play. This monastery, standing at the summit 
of the pass, a great square block of yellow many-windowed 
buildings, surrounds a church, whose beautifully proportioned 
dome forms an admirable centre to the whole. Although 
suppressed and now a brewery, its church is still in use and 
frequented by pilgrims; and a large gasthaus, mostly roof and 
gable, over whose door the mitre, cross, and crozier may be 
seen, provides, together with some scattered houses, accommo- 
dation for those who come to ask our Lady’s intercession at 
Ettal. From Ettal we descend a gently-falling road, following 
the windings of the Ammer through meadows underneath the 
pine-clad heights of Kofel, and shortly find ourselves in Ober- 
Ammergau. 

The valley which contains this celebrated village is bounded 
at one end by tree-clad hills, and at the other closed by moun- 
tains, through a cleft in which you enter it from Oberau. The 
most conspicuous of these is the magnificent crag called Kofel, 
and it is characteristic of the people that they have crowned 
this crag, the highest point which towers above their valley, 
with a huge cross. 

Within the valley are two villages, Unter and Ober-Ammergau, 
the former lies towards the lower, the latter at the upper end, and 
beneath the mountains. I have seen the Ammer, flowing from 
these mountains, and from which both villages and valley take 
their name, described as clear and sparkling. It possibly may 
sparkle in its leisure hours, but business was too brisk the days 
I saw it; full, swift, and yellow, brushing rapidly along, flush 
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with the meadows, and threatening the hay it carried off next 
night, it was about as unpoetic as the lovely hills about would 
let it be. 

“Whereabout does Joseph Mayr live?” I asked a friend. 
“Whereabout?” he echoed back contemptuously. “What a 
question to ask, as if there was any whereabout in Ober- 
Ammergau ?” 

This describes the place, there is no whereabout in Ober- 
Ammergau. As you enter it from Ettal, the road is lined on 
either side with houses, and the semblance of a street is kept 
until the church is reached; beyond that—well, every house is 
built wherever to the builder seemed best, and the street runs 
round it. And what quaint, characteristic houses they are, with 
over-hanging eaves, and low-pitched shingle roofs, weighted by 
stones to save them from the storm, and little chimneys peeping 
just above, as if afraid of those same mountain winds; and 
with their broad white fronts, half gable, many-windowed, each 
window shuttered, and surrounded by a painted architrave of 
strong, harmonious colour. Hardly a house exists whose front 
does not display a picture reminding us of Christ or of His 
Mother; some have two or three, while every one, without 
exception, is surmounted by the sign of that redemption whose 
memory seems to saturate the thoughts and shape the lives 
of these good people. 

As I stroll through the streets of this most picturesque 
of places, it strikes me as delightful sketching-ground; two 
“bits” remain impressed upon my memory, one where a branch 
or tributary of the Ammer flows canal-like through a street, 
touching the main road close by the old church, the other 
a sort of square near the post-office, where the inn of the old 
post, a real Bavarian hostelry, throws angle-wise into the street 
the sign from which it takes its name—an old post-horn. A 
strange scene are those streets this Saturday evening, crammed 
with as diverse a crowd as ever gravitated through mixed 
motives to one spot. Beside the pilgrims from the country 
round, who have tramped miles afoot, making through mud 
and rain a pilgrimage to Ober-Ammergau and its mimic 
Passion, as real as ever palmer made to Palestine, and 
perhaps in its results as beneficial, are crowds of tourists 
drawn by curiosity, mostly not understanding the Faith 
of those they came to see, open to find fault and to criticize, 
should fault or flaw be found. German and Austrian, English 
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and American, Catholic and Protestant, people the crowded 
streets, and stare together through the little windows behind 
which are displayed the carvings of the villagers, for almost 
every house contains a room filled with its owner's work. These 
shops do a brisk trade, since all want mementoes of their visit, 
and what more fitting than a something carved by men whose 
acting on the stage remains the memory of a lifetime? At the 
post, whose little counter accommodates one customer, a changing 
crowd wait patiently all day, anxious to send or to receive their 
letters. Others surround the booths, where post-cards, bearing 
views of Ober-Ammergau, and similar knick-knacks are sold. 
Outside the inns, the seats are full of people sipping their beer 
and smoking German fashion, while others rest on the veran- 
dahs attached to houses where they lodge. Inquiring spirits like 
myself have made their way along the booth-lined lane, which 
leads from out the village to the theatre, and stare at the plank 
walls which shut the stage from view, then strolling back, regain 
the village, where the crowd increases as the evening wanes. 

It is hard to say whether the little place looks prettier 
by day or by night. The Hotel Osterbichl, where I stopped, is 
well outside the village, toward the mountain end, on rising 
ground above the Ammer, and behind it, on a hill, is a 
dependance, in one of whose top rooms I lodged. This house, 
I think the highest in the village, is under Kofel, and the view 
from here at evening was delightful ; behind, an amphitheatre 
of alps, through which grey mists stream in fantastic shapes ; in 
front, the broad green meadows of the valley, and the little town 
under the pine-clad hills, clustering around its church, sparkling 
as grey grew into dark with lights. That night I tramped 
again through the then empty streets, lighted by little lanterns 
and by the glow from almost every window in the lower rooms, 
where folk within sat chatting after supper; then home to bed, 
but not to sleep, for all that night I lay awake listening to the 
beating rain upon the roof, and later, to the twittering of the 
birds. No one in that valley welcomed more than I the 
gun which broke the stillness at half-past four. At five, 
a second roused most people out of bed, and the brass band, 
which broke out at half-past five, I fancy routed the remainder. 
Throughout the morning, cannon, whose sounds re-echo through 
the hills, are fired at intervals, as signals to the valley, and one 
of these, at eight o'clock, will notify to all the opening of the 
play. ’Twixt five and six 1 find myself in church, where 
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Masses had been said from four o’clock at all five altars. One 
has not long to wait for Mass at Ober-Ammergau. Dressed out 
with fir-trees, and with domed and painted ceilings over nave 
and chancel, the church looks very pretty, and larger than one 
would expect to find in such a village; it is now quite filled, 
and at the door two streams of people pass, those who have 
heard, and those who want to hear their Mass; numbers 
receive Holy Communion. Another tramp through the unceasing 
rain to breakfast, and that over, back again through streets now 
more than ankle-deep in mud, and filled with people making for 
the theatre. As varied groups converge, the crowd flows slowly 
on, a strange procession of wet umbrellas, skipping and bump- 
ing, as their owners strive to pick their steps amid the pools 
which fill the road leading to the theatre. Once there, the 
human stream breaks into driblets, each flowing towards some 
one of many doors. 

The auditorium of this famous structure is a great timber 
rectangle one hundred feet in width, a little more in depth, 
whose floor rises in an unbroken slope from stage to back, 
making a huge gallery from each seat of which there is uninter- 
rupted view. The half furthest from the stage is covered by a 
roof, that near the stage is like the stage itself, uncovered, and the 
crowds who sit there take the risk of being drenched or broiled 
as chance may be. Containing upwards of four thousand seats, 
this gallery fills and empties with surprising ease, as it is 
approached externally by staircases, each leading to a separate 
area, and labelled with the name of that to which it leads, so 
that the ticket, which bears the number of your seat and section, 
acts as a guide, and in a very little time enables you to find 
your place unaided. 

Fronting this huge gallery is the stage, or rather the stages, 
for this unique stage is made of many parts, each one of which 
has its own use during the action of the play. First is the great 
front stage, a platform open to the sky and stretching across the 
place from wall to wall, and flanked on either side by arcades, 
to which some steps give access from the stage. Set angle-wise 
to these, with balconies approached by flights of steps, are 
houses ; that on the left the house of Pilate, that on the right 
of Annas. Adjoining these but fronting the spectator, two fine 
Ronjian arches give entrance to two streets, open like the front 
stage to the sky and very realistic. Between these arches the 
proscenium of the covered stage on which is shown much of the 
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action of the play and all the tableaux, rears its fine pedimented 
front, which forms a graceful apex to the whole. As a design 
this front is well proportioned, massive, monumental, an admir- 
able frame to the stage pictures, the opening of the stage being 
adequately balanced by the pediment in which a well-drawn 
broadly painted group—the seated Saviour for its central 
figure—reminds one of the sacred character of the great drama 
to be shown below. At first sight the arrangement of the stage 
looks odd and very unconventional, but as the play proceeds the 
use of every part becomes apparent and admiration takes the 
place of curiosity. The opening of the covered stage is hidden 
by a screen which is itself an allegory. Moses, Isaias, Jeremias, 
the Prophets of the Law preceding that of Christ, sit throned, 
hiding from view the scenes which present to us the New 
Testament. Well drawn and broadly painted, this screen goes 
admirably with the front which it completes. 

While I am noting this the crowd is pouring in and rapidly 
filling the half-empty benches. Below in front amid the falling 
rain the poorer people who have tramped here yesterday, or 
those who, failing to engage their seats, are glad to get a place 
at all, sit down to see the play as unconcerned as if the sun was 
shining at his best. Still in the people pour, the erstwhile 
empty shed fills with a sea of fresh expectant faces, and in 
curious contrast to this busy crowd from which the hum of 
conversation rises in tongues as various as surrounded Babel, is 
the calm loneliness and silence of the great empty stage, from 
which the Prophets and their King look down in effigy. As 
the time draws nigh the bustle and buzz increases, late comers 
make whole rows of people rise that they may reach their 
places, in the covered seats translations are produced by those 
not fortunate enough to understand the language. Glasses are 
focussed, wraps arranged, and while these preparations are being 
made the last gun fires and the play begins. 

Slowly and softly from the sunken pit between the auditorium 
and the stage, in which the orchestra is placed, rise the first 
notes of the overture. The screen which hides the centre stage 
divides ;. the lower portion sinking underneath the stage, while 
the upper rising disappears from view, and shows a painted 
tapestry, on which in the centre is the Holy Child surrounded 
by glory. On the right is the Cross, on the left the tables of 
the Law, both circled by a halo. 

The overture proceeds, sad, sweet, subdued, a piece of 
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orchestration reminding one by management of wood and string 
of some of the softest passages of Mozart. If Rochus Dedler, 
schoolmaster and organist, did write the music which accom- 
panies this play, a great musician lived and worked unrecog- 
nized. I think it futile to attempt by words to paint that 
movement within our souls which we call music; and can only 
say that the music one hears at Ober-Ammergau is in its 
pathos and its sacred character and wonderful variety within 
certain limits, a fitting complement to Daisenberger’s drama. 

The overture proceeds; then from the side arcades descend the 
Schutzgeister, or chorus of angels, five men and seven girls from 
each side. The entry of this chorus is the first surprise which 
greets one in the play. I have never yet seen chorus on the stage 
so dignified. What charms one most is that the dignity is native, 
unaffected, and completely natural and free from “stageiness.” 
They are clad in long under-robes of white, close fitting round the 
neck, fastened around the waist by golden girdles from which 
hang massive tassels. Over these they wear rich cloaks of 
varied colour embroidered at the edge, hanging from their 
shoulders, and secured across the chest by loops of golden cord. 
These cloaks are used with wondrous skill in varying their pose 
during the many lengthened times they occupy the stage. A 
golden crown, whose front displays the cross, binds their long 
falling hair and finishes a costume most striking and artistic. 
The groups approach, then form a file facing the audience at the 
centre of the front of the great open stage, the leader, or 
choragus in the midst, on his right the tenors and sopranos, on 
his left the baritones and contraltos. The music ceases, and 
from his place the leader addresses the audience, first in speech, 
then in recitative, which startles you into fancying you are 
listening to a trained opera-singer, and not a rustic waggon- 
smith ; commanding them to cast themselves in adoration down 
before that God who gave His Son for their redemption. 

They now divide, forming two brilliant files on either side 
the opening of the centre stage, and carrying the eye well up 
to the picture which will occupy it; the curtain slowly parts 
and the first tableau, the Expulsion, is revealed, The recitative 
continues, pointing out that in this dark hour of his fall hope 
came to man from the Cross on Calvary; the curtain closes, 
the choir again advances, breaking into a chorus of praise to 
God, This finished they again fall back; the curtain parts again; 
the second tableau is disclosed, the Adoration of the Cross, 
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which, planted on a rock, is clasped by angels and surrounded 
by adoring children. 

These pictures are intended to convey the thought that 
‘while the tree of knowledge in the garden brought death to 
man, the Tree of Calvary brought his redemption. As the 
curtain closes the choir again advance and warn their audience 
to follow with reverent footsteps the thorny path of the 
‘Redeemer; they then divide, departing as they entered by 
‘the side arcades. 

The great stage for an instant is unoccupied, but only for an 
instant. From the street by Pilate’s house come distant sounds, 
hosannas from the people welcoming the Saviour to Jerusalem. 
‘The sounds approach; a stream of people bearing waving 
palms outpour from street to stage, all looking back towards 
Him whom they acclaim chanting in unison their chorus of 
hosannas. The press grows greater in the narrow street, and 
‘in the centre of a surging crowd, clad in the traditional grey 
robe, with hand uplifted in benediction, Christ enters seated 
sideways on an ass, which is being led by the Apostle John. 
Advancing towards the front He suddenly dismounts and 
stands amid the throng; meanwhile the curtain of the centre 
stage has parted, showing the Temple, with its priests and 
scribes and pharisees and money-changers, driving a brisk 
‘business. Alighted from the ass Christ stands regarding 
them in indignant silence, then walks with majesty into the 
Temple, asking if His Father’s house was to be thus dis- 
honoured. “Is this,” He asks, “God's house or a market- 
place? How can people pray to God amid a crowd of 
‘usurers?” A trader inquires who this man is. “The Great 
Prophet of Nazareth,” shout the people. The priests here 
intervene, asking the Saviour why He should forbid what 
the High Council have permitted. Christ answers, “My house, 
saith the Lord, shall be called a house of prayer, but ye have 
‘made it a den of thieves. Away with all this,” cries our Lord, 
as He overturns the tables of the money-changers and other 
‘merchants. The money rolls about the floor, and the caged 
doves which were being sold for sacrifice fly free, the dealers 

1In the rough précis of the play which follows I have, where dialogue is 
quoted, used the translation of the 1880 play by Mary Francis Drew, which I 
brought with me to the theatre and found of the greatest service. With the 
.exception of the short street scene which closes the fourth act I found the 1880 


version closely followed by the play as played to-day, which Miss Drew’s book, well 
‘conned beforehand, enabled me to witness with deep interest. 
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scramble after their money upon the ground, or wring their 
hands over their broken crockery, or after their lost doves. A 
scene of great confusion follows, as, twisting some cords at hand 
about His wrist, Christ scourges the dealers from the Temple. 
The priests demand a sign of His authority. He says, “ Destroy 
this Temple and in three days I will raise it up again.” “ Blessed 
is he who cometh in the name of the Lord!” cry the people. 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David!” answer a group of children. 
“Silence!” shout the priests, and after admonishing the latter, 
Christ withdraws with His disciples. As He withdraws, followed 
by a portion of the people, Nathaniel, a leading priest, whose 
acting in this scene and others, where the play affords him 
opportunity, is worthy of all praise, addresses the crowd, 
beseeching them in telling rhetoric not to forsake Moses and 
the Prophets, and asking them, Do they not fear the curse which 
follows the faithless? Would they cease to be the chosen people? 
The crowd is staggered. “That we would not,” say they. 
“Whose office is it to watch over the purity of the Law? Is 
it not the holy Sanhedrim’s? Which will they follow, it or this 
teacher of a new law?” This decides his hearers, who leave 
the stage declaring they will follow the priests, who promise 
them thereupon the blessing of the God of Israel. 

The multitude have hardly left the stage when a group of 
traders come raging down the street beside the house of Annas, 
seeking to wreak their vengeance upon Christ, whom they would 
fain pursue. They are dissuaded by Nathaniel, who argues that 
the party who follow Christ is still too strong to render attack 
safe. “There might,” he says, “be a strife raised, to which the 
Romans’ swords would put an end.” “Trust us,” he urges, 
“He shall not escape punishment.” The priests around add 
their persuasions; the traders want to go straightway before 
the Council; but Nathaniel, whose acting at this point 
is really splendid, allays their passion, persuading them 
to leave the punishment of Christ to him, adroitly gaining 
time for consultation with his colleagues by suggesting they 
should not go before the Sanhedrim for at least an hour, 
that he may meanwhile lay their plaint before the Council 
The curtain closes, and, satisfied with Nathaniel’s proposition, 
all leave the stage. 


The second act begins. The choir enter, saluting those 
who, joined in fraternal charity, have gathered round the 
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Saviour to follow Him upon His path of sorrow: the curtain 
parts, showing Joseph’s brethren conspiring to murder him, a 
type of the meeting of the Sanhedrim which follows. 

Nathaniel here opens the debate. They know, he tells 
them, what to their shame they have seen with their own eyes 
to-day. They have seen the triumphal progress of the Galilean, 
who has usurped the High Priest’s office through the Holy 
City, and have heard the hosannas of the people. But one step 
more, and the Law of Moses will be pushed aside, the Sabbath 
broken, and the priesthood robbed of its dignity. Moreover, 
the Galilean has declared himself the King of Israel, a sedition 
against the Romans will be raised; this will bring ruin on 
the people. It is high time to arrest the evil, and whatever 
is determined on, must instantly be executed. The debate 
continues, and all agree Christ must be stopped at once and 
placed in prison. The traders who are now introduced claim 
satisfaction, and are promised recompense from out the Treasury 
of the Temple; but they must unite their efforts with the 
priests’, that the offender may be punished. It is suggested 
by a trader that as Christ goes daily to the Temple He can be 
captured there, but Caiphas, the High Priest who sits as 
president upon the dais, says such a course would lead to 
a disturbance with Christ’s followers, and suggests that, could 
they find His resting-place at night, He might soon be in their 
hands. Dathan, the leader of the traders, says he knows 
of one of the disciples from whom this information could be 
got, if he could offer a reward, and Caiphas authorizes him 
to make whatever promises are necessary to secure it. 

As a piece of all-round acting, this scene is incomparable, 
it is a life-like veal debate between excited men; each speaker 
addresses his audience on the stage as if none other listened ; 
there is no speaking “at the house,” and those upon the stage 
follow the speakers with an earnest interest expressed by subtle 
bye-play which would be striking if seen in the leading theatre 
of the largest capital, but which here, in a mountain valley 
among peasants, is simply marvellous. 


The third act is preceded by two tableaux, Tobias leaving 
his parents, and the Bride of the Canticles lamenting her 
absent Bridegroom ; both typical of the coming parting between 
Christ and His friends and Mother. While the departure of 
Tobias from his mother is being shown, a figure of the 
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sorrow of Mary who is parting from her Son, a tenor solo 
sung with great expression points out the sorrow with which 
such a parting wrings a mother’s heart. The curtain closes 
to re-open on the Bride lamenting for her Bridegroom. Deeper, 
says the prologue, is the grief of Mary, but hers is mitigated 
by her trust in God and her submission to His will. Here 
a soprano of the chorus with a clear fresh voice of very con- 
siderable range, sings the “ Bride’s Lament ”— Wo ist er hin ?— 
a sad and plaintive melody; and the chorus over, the third 
act begins. 

From the street Christ enters on the open stage with His 
disciples, to whom He speaks of His approaching end in parables 
they do not understand, but He promises them that all shall be 
made plain to them when the time of this tribulation is past. 

Here enters Simon, who welcomes the Redeemer to his 
house, followed by Lazarus, Mary Magdalen, and Martha. 
Christ recognizes Lazarus who, flinging himself upon his knees, 
embraces the Saviour’s feet, exclaiming, “ Lord, vanquisher 
of death.” Then Magdalen and Martha kneel, saluting Christ as 
Rabbi, and receive His blessing. Simon invites Christ to enter 
the guest-chamber. He does so, saying, “ Peace be to this 
house.” “And to all that dwell therein,” respond the twelve. 
Seated at table He bids them thank the Father, and wishes 
His coming was as welcome to Jerusalem as to these His 
friends, “ But,” He adds, “her eyes are blinded.” “Yes, Lord, 
cries Lazarus, “her Scribes and Pharisees plot to bring about 
Thy fall.” Simon begs Christ to stay with him, and Peter seconds 
the appeal. Christ tells them that their wisdom comes from 
man, not from God; that the Son of God is come, not to forsake 
the Law, but to fulfil it, and give His life as ransom for the 
many. Here Judas, who hitherto has listened silently, drinking 
in each word and pondering on it, for the first time speaks, 
asking what will become of them when Christ has given up 
His life. This startles the disciples, who look upon the prospect 
of their Master’s death with undisguised dismay. While Christ 
is reassuring them, Magdalen pours the ointment on His head. 
Judas begins to grumble; so much costly ointment, what 
waste! why such expense? “Judas, what is done for Me, 
callest thou that waste?” says Christ. Judas suggests that 
the ointment could have been sold, and the money given to the 
‘poor, for he knows that Christ dost not love useless expense. 
With great calmness and dignity Christ replies, “Judas, canst 
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thou from thy heart say, it is only compassion for the poor 
that makes me speak thus?” But Judas, boiling with suppressed 
rage, replies: “The ointment might have sold for at least 
three hundred pence; what a gain for us and for the poor!” 
Christ answers in the well-known words: “The poor ye have 
always with you,” &c, commends Magdalen, thanks Simon 
for his hospitality, and prepares to leave, bidding His disciples 
follow Him. “ Lord, where Thou wilt,” says Peter, “only not to 
Jerusalem.” “I go,” says Christ, “where My Father calls, but 
if it please thee to stay here, remain.” “Lord,” replies the 
Apostle, “where Thou stayest, I will stay, where Thou goest, 
I will go.” 

Christ bids farewell to Magdalen and Martha, and comforts 
them, promising the former she shall see Him again in a 
garden. As He turns to leave with His disciples, He meets His 
Mother. She has hastened after Him, and asks whither He 
is going. He tells her, To Jerusalem; the time is come, He 
must submit Himself to His Father’s will, and He is ready to 
make the sacrifice the Father has ordained. A cry breaks 
from the agonized Mother. Again He says His hour is come, 
His soul is sore troubled. What shall He say? “ Father, save 
Me from this hour!” But adds, “For this hour came I 
into the world.” The Mothers memory takes her back to 
the time when He lay within her arms a babe; now that sword 
of sorrow foretold by Simeon is piercing through her soul. 
The horrors of the painful, shameful death that she knows full 
well awaits Him, are too much to bear; she reels and almost 
faints, and but for Magdalen would fall. “Mother,” says 
Christ with soothing tenderness, “the Father’s will was ever 
dear to thee.” “It always is; I am the handmaid of the Lord,” 
is the reply. She begs she may go with Him to His death. 
He grants her prayer, telling her that as she shares with Him 
the pangs of death, she shall also share the glories of His victory. 
She wants to follow Him at once, but He directs her to remain 
two days at Bethany, and charges Magdalen and Martha with 
the care of her; then tenderly embracing her, and bidding 
her farewell, departs. 

Fraulein Rosa Lang renders her part in this affecting scene 
with all the sympathy of a consummate artiste, and gives 
a personation of the Blessed Virgin which I think would be 
impossible to any artiste, however skilled, who was not a sincere 
and devout Christian, capable through her love for Christ, of 
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realizing in some sort the mingled feelings which must have 
agitated at this time the Mother of our Lord. 


This painful parting over, the fourth act, devoted to the 
Journey to Jerusalem, begins. This act is prefaced by a 
tableau, which, accompanied by a very beautiful chorus, re- 
presents Assuerus repudiating Vasthi and exalting Esther, a 
type of the calling of the Gentiles and the fall of the chosen 
people and their city. As the act opens, the disciples and 
their Master are contemplating from a distance the doomed 
city, towards which they journey, and over which the Saviour 
weeps in sorrow for its fate. The Apostles question Him. 
He tells them its fate and the cause of it ; the murderers of the 
Prophets will murder the Messias. John begs Him not to 
enter the Holy City, so that Jerusalem may not have it in her 
power to do the dreadful deed; others urge Him to show 
Himself in kingly splendour, lay His enemies low, and take 
God’s kingdom from them. He tells ther that their wish will 
one day be fulfilled, but that His path is fore-ordained ; bids 
John and Peter go into the city, and when they meet one with 
a pitcher, enter the house which he shall enter, and in an upper 
room make ready for the Passover. 

The two disciples leave to execute their mission, and Christ 
bids all the rest attend Him for the last time to His Father's 
House. Judas, who up to this has hung aloof, one of the group, 
but yet not joining in its conversation, listening eagerly with 
back turned to the Saviour, and pondering deeply on the 
statement that the Messias would be murdered, now questions 
Christ. If, he says, Thou art about to leave us, Thou hast made 
little provision for our wants. “See here” (exhibiting the 
purse which he carries), “there is barely left enough for one day 
more. How useful would have been the three hundred pence 
which bought the ointment.” Christ reminds him they have 
never lacked, and tells him that they never shall; but Judas, 
worldly-wise, replies that when Christ leaves them, friends will 
fall away. Christ warns him to beware, lest the tempter 
overcome him; the others remonstrate with him upon his 
bearing towards our Lord. Who, he angrily rejoins, is to 
provide if he does not? Is he not purse-bearer? Christ 
calmly says: “Yes, thou art, but I fear——” “And I fear,” 
passionately interrupts Judas, “that the purse will become 
empty and remain so.” Again Christ warns him to beware, 
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as He departs with the disciples, leaving the traitor alone upon 
the stage. 

Left to himself, Judas paces up and down, pondering and 
thinking, trying to reason the thing out. He cannot under- 
stand the Master who can work great miracles, yet speaks of 
shame and death, and a dark future. He is tired of believing 
and hoping! He sees poverty in front, and dreads he will be 
included in Christ’s ruin. He will forsake Him. Oh, if he 
only had the three hundred pence the box of ointment cost! 
Then comes anxiety about the future—how is he to live ? 

At this point Dathan, the leader of the traders, watching his 
opportunity, approaches, laying his hand upon the other’s 
shoulder, who starts in terror born of his own guilty thoughts. 
Dathan declares he wishes to become his friend, and professes 
that he sought him to become a servant of the Master’s, 
“Thou a disciple of the Master?” cries Judas in astonishment. 
“Hast thou forsaken Him?” says Dathan, “does it go badly with 
Him? Tell me,” says the wily Dathan. Enjoining silence, 
Judas explains that all is not well with Christ. “He Himself has 
said that His last hour is come. See,” he adds cunningly, show- 
ing the almost empty purse, “see how it stands with us. I will 
forsake Him.” Dathan pretends to be convinced, saying he 
will remain as he is, and thanking Judas for his warning, and 
at this point some of his associates, who have been hiding, 
approach. At sight of them, Judas becomes suspicious; he 
wants to get away, but they calm his fears, pretending they are 
seeking to become disciples of the Master, whom they will 
follow, provided His prospects are good. This candid declara- 
tion strikes the master-chord of avarice in Iscariot’s nature, and 
brings his thoughts back to his position. He says he does not 
see good prospects; were he to leave the brotherhood to-day 
they would be poor as beggars; then he relates the story of the 
ointment. His hearers see their chance and sympathize with him, 
and ask him, will he still be true to such a Master? is it not 
time for him to think of his own future? He thinks so too, but 
where is he to get advancement? He needs not far to seek, 
they say, the finest opportunity is open to him; they tell him 
of the proclamation and reward. Who can more easily secure it ? 
Should he despise his luck? Besides, the Council will not forget 
him; who knows what may come out of it? He listens with 
intense bewildered eagerness, drinking in their promise of 
reward, delighted with the prospect of advancement by the 
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Council. He hesitates, a struggle between good and bad 
possesses him. “Strike the bargain, friend.” Avarice triumphs, 
he clasps the hand of the arch-tempter Dathan. “It is made.” 

His tempters want to bring him straightway to the Council, 
but Judas craftily refuses. He must go seek the Master and 
find out how to work; he will meet them in three hours at the 
Temple. 

They withdraw, and the wretched man left alone paces the 
stage, his mind a turmoil wrestling with itself, striving to quiet 
the promptings of his conscience. Why should he put himself 
out of the way of this good luck? his fortune now is made; 
when Christ is put in prison all will be over with Him, but he, 
Judas, will secure his own interests, and besides be famous as 
the.man who saved the Law of Moses. But what if Christ should 
conquer? Then he would throw himself at His feet again; He 
never thrusts off those who come to Him in penitence. He 
would be received again and yet have the reward. “Judas,” he 
says, delighted with his cleverness, “thou art a prudent man!” 
His satisfaction is cut short by recollection of his Master and 
companions. The heart-searching gaze of Christ flashes across his 
memory ; he cannot bear to think of it. Besides his face will show 
the others that he is a traitor. He stops short, startled at the 
word which traitors and the treacherous always hate. “ No, no,” 
he cries, “not that.” He is no traitor, what does he but show 
the Jews where they can find the Master? there is no treachery 
in that. Thus communing he quits the stage to seek the Master 
and betray Him. 

It is an every-day and human Judas that Daisenberger draws 
in this fine scene, a type of those who trespass because God is 
good, and who mean to repent at death. Throughout the play 
he shows us Judas as a man whose soul is seared and withered 
by the curse of greed, and Daisenberger’s Judas loses nothing in 
the hands of Johann Zwink. 

Peter and John, meanwhile, have sped upon their mission, 
and in a street scene within the city, make, as Christ directed 
them, arrangements for the last Passover. This scene, which 
closes the fourth act and occupies the stage but a short time, is 
as a picture very beautiful. 


The prologue of the fifth act now begins, and the choragus 
addresses the audience. The Lord fed Israel’s children with 
the manna in the desert, and strengthened their breasts with 
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grapes from Canaan, but a better food—the Bread of Heaven— 
is offered us by Jesus. The chorus sing, then two tableaux are 
displayed, and are accompanied by a very beautiful tenor 
solo. In the first, a multitude surrounding Moses, receive with 
upraised arms the bread from Heaven, which falls like flakes of 
snow ; in the last, they eagerly surround the spies who brought 
the grapes from Canaan. In both, the grouping of the crowd 
is very skilful, the stage being packed with hundreds, men, 
women, little children, motionless as stone, in varied pose and 
postures. The tableau over, and the chorus gone, we have 
before us the scene of the last Passover. 

We see a chamber, open at the rear by door and window to 
the sky, on which the sunset glows; a table covered by a cloth, 
white, with vine-embroidered border; and viands, bread, and 
wine-cups on the table. Behind stands Christ, John on His right, 
Peter next, then Judas, and three beyond; James on His left, 
and others, twelve in all, sit round. Christ, standing in the centre, 
tells them how He longed to eat this Passover with them. Then 
He lifts the cup, with eyes cast up to Heaven He thanks the 
Father, drinks, and passes it around among the others, telling 
them He shall drink no more of the fruit of the vine until the King- 
dom of God shall come. They ask whether this is the last Pass- 
over? He answers, He shall drink with them again, but in God’s 
Kingdom. Peter asks, What places they shall occupy within 

-that Kingdom? James, Who shall be greatest? Thomas, Shall 
they have separate lands? Christ chides their worldliness, tells 
them the greatest among them shall be the least, then, laying 
aside His mantle, and girding a towel round His waist, bids Peter 
reach Him out his foot. Peter, amazed, draws back, declaring 
Christ shall never wash his feet. “If I wash thee not,” says 
Christ, “thou hast no part in Me.” Peter submits, the servant 
of the house pours water on his feet. While they are being 
washed and dried by Christ, the rest remove their sandals, 
wondering what it all means. Our Lord proceeds, washing the 
feet of all, including Judas, then rinses His own hands, removes 
the towel, takes once more His mantle, and saying, “Ye are 
now clean, but not all,” resumes His seat, explaining the example 
of humility He has just given. 

There now approaches the solemn moment when the great 
Sacrament of sacraments was to be instituted. A short time 
longer, He says, shall He be with them, but that His memory may 
live among them, He will leave an everlasting testament. That 
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made with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, is at an end; to-day a New 
Testament shall be sealed by the covenant of His blood, which 
shall endure for ever. He rises, takes the bread and raises it 
aloft in offering to the Father, then replaces it upon the table. 
Casting His eyes again to heaven He blesses it, then raising it 
He breaks it saying: “Take this and eat, this is My body which 
was given for you.” He passes round the table, placing with 
His own hand a morsel in the mouth of each disciple. They 
receive seated but with the deepest reverence, and as He passes, 
every head but that of Judas is bowed down in fervent prayer. 
Christ resumes His seat. “This do,” He says, “in remembrance 
of Me.” Now He takes the chalice, and raises it in offering 
to the Father, then blesses it, and uttering the words, “Take 
and drink ye all of this, for this is the cup of the New 
Testament of My blood, which is given for you and for many 
for the forgiveness of sins,’ He passes round again, holding 
the chalice and giving each to drink, and as He returns to His 
place He adds, “As often as ye do this, do it in remem- 
brance of Me.” John in an ecstasy of love embraces Christ, 
laying his head upon the breast of the Redeemer; the rest 
declare they will ever be united to Him, and Peter promises they 
shall celebrate for ever this New Testament, as He ordained. 
Judas meanwhile, perplexed and troubled, watches Christ, trying 
to discover what course the Master means to take about his 
treachery. Does He know of it? He has not long to wait. 
Christ tells them that the hand of him who will betray Him is 
with Him at the table. Clutching the cloth convulsively and 
throwing himself partly upon the table, Judas gazes, as if fasci- 
nated, at Christ. The others clamour to know the traitor, they 
cannot believe that one of them would betray his Master. 
Judas, startled by the chorus of inquiry, asks nervously, “Lord, 
is it I?” Christ in an undertone replies, “Thou hast said it.” 
Their consternation and astonishment continues. John asks 
Christ who it is. “He,” says Christ, replying in undertone, “to 
whom I shall give the sop.” Taking a piece of bread, He dips 
it in the wine, presenting it to Judas, who receives it as it were 
mechanically, gazing meanwhile at Christ with shame and 
terror. “What thou ‘doest do quickly,” whispers Christ, and 
Judas rushes from the room, the disciples wondering to each 
other what can have taken him away so suddenly. 

Then comes a passage in which Christ predicts His coming 
desolation. Peter declares he will follow Him to prison or to 
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death. Our Lord replies that He will deny him thrice before the 
cock crows twice, and Peter answers that even should he die 
with Him he will not deny Him. The others say the same. 
Christ warns them to prepare themselves for tribulation, for now 
must be fulfilled that which was written. Then He and the 
disciples praise and bless the Lord, and after that He gives them 
some injunctions as to their future conduct, and they leave the 
chamber. 

It is not easy to convey by words the effect on the spectators 
of this solemn scene. The demeanour of the men, and not 
the words they use, makes an impression not easily effaced. 
One feels taken back some nineteen hundred years and placed 
in that guest-chamber where the stupendous event happened. 
Of the reverential majesty of Mayr’s acting there can be but 
one opinion, and Judas by his acting in this scene alone, for 
through the scene he speaks but three words only, deserves to 
rank in honour next to Mayr. 


Again the Schutzgeister come upon the stage, their song 
comparing Judas to those sons of Jacob who sold their brother 
Joseph. The tableau representing this is shown; then the curtain 
again closes, and the spectators are warned that though ready 
to pour their curses upon Judas, they imitate him if they betray 
God through sin. The chorus depart, and the curtain opens 
upon the council-chamber of the priests. 

Caiphas announces the glad tidings. Dathan has won 
over one of Christ’s disciples; both are in waiting and are sent 
for. Caiphas asks what price is to be paid for the betrayal. 
The Law of Moses, says Nathaniel, gives the answer. Thirty 
pieces of silver is the price of a slave. This jeer delights the 
priests. Dathan and Judas are introduced, and Caiphas questions 
Judas. Is he resolved to do what is required? Yes. Will he 
repent? No; he has altogether broken with Him. What is his 
motive? In a forgetful fit of candour Judas says: “ The cause 
seems hopeless.” Then recollecting himself, he says he is 
resolved to put himself under the lawful rulers, but immediately 
reverts to his true motive in the inquiry. “What will ye give 
me if I deliver Him to you?” Nathaniel promises they will 
make provision for him, and the priests suggest he will be rich 
and famous. Judas accepts the terms, and Caiphas sends to 
the Treasury for the money. Meanwhile Nicodemus rises and 
indignantly protests against the shameful bargain, denouncing 
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Judas for his treachery. Others interfere, calling Nicodemus 
zealot, and bidding Judas not to trouble about his speech, but 
do his duty as a follower of Moses. 

A more potent argument is now produced—the jingle of the 
silver counted down in pieces upon the marble table. As the 
priest flings down each piece Iscariot clutches and examines it, 
and puts it in the purse with feverish haste. This finished, he 
tells them to depend upon his word. This very night Christ 
may be in their hands; they must, however, send armed men with 
him, and he will give the sign. Dathan and Judas withdraw, 
and Caiphas asks what shall they do with Christ? A priest 
suggests imprisonment, but Caiphas asks which of them can 
answer that His friends may not create a tumult, or His guards 
be corrupted? Might He not break His fetters through His 
magic art? No, He must die. It is better for one man to die 
than a whole people to be perverted, and until His death there 
is no safety for the Law of Moses. A chorus of approval 
greets this speech. It is decided Christ must die. 

Here Nicodemus again protests, asking if sentence is to be 
pronounced against this man before He is aware of it, and 
without evidence or investigation. A priest rejoins that there is 
no need of examination or of trial, for have they not them- 
selves been witnesses of His illegal deeds? A scene ensues 
between Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, who defend 
Christ, and the remainder of the Council thirsting for His 
blood; the former, denounced as traitors and deserters, with- 
draw, protesting, from the Sanhedrim. 

When they are gone, a priest says they can now speak freely. 
Caiphas artfully suggests it will not do for them to try and 
bear witness against Christ. That, he says, would cause the 
people to believe they persecuted Him through jealousy. They 
must get the Governor to condemn Him, and then they could 
not be held accountable. “We can try it,” says Nathaniel; and 
then comes the sinister suggestion that, should they fail, the 
crowd could carry out their design without their being held to 
blame. They separate, prepared to meet during the night, 
should Christ be captured, and the curtain closing, the prologue 
of the seventh act begins. 


Two tableaux here are shown. Adam, as a punishment for 
sin, toils in the sweat of his brow, a figure of that bloody 
sweat which Christ endured for men, and Joab stabs Amasa 
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while offering a kiss, typical of Iscariot’s treachery. Chorus 
and choragus having done their part by pointing the morals 
of both stories, retire, and from the street by the house of 
Annas comes Judas and the guard appointed to apprehend 
our Lord, attended by a crowd. They consult, and Judas 
gives the sign ; when they reach the garden he will kiss Him 
for whom they seek. They go their way, and when the stage 
is clear the curtain opens on Gethsemane. 

The garden, which is empty when the scene commences, is as 
a picture very beautiful. Christ with His disciples enter. Peter, 
John, and James remain beside Him in the foreground; the 
others sit down to rest about the garden, and there begins a 
scene most moving and pathetic. 

No dialogue or description will convey the sense of utter 
desolation which the spectator feels to be overwhelming Christ 
in that dread ordeal, when, bearing all our sins upon His head, 
He bows before the justice of the Father, a scapegoat isolated 
from the world, and in that hour of darkness, ‘by the whole 
world deserted. Sorrowful to death, He asks them to remain 
and watch with Him, and then in a little while totters apart 
to pray the Father to give Him strength. The Apostles fall 
asleep, and He is left alone. He throws Himself upon His knees 
and prays the Father to let this chalice pass from Him, sinking 
‘in an agony of anguish flat upon the ground. The conflict ended, 
He rises to His knees, crying to the Father, “ Not as I will but 
as Thou wilt,” and then stands erect with eyes cast up to 
Heaven. Then He approaches John and Peter, who, with James 
and all the rest, are sunk in sleep. He calls on Peter, and they 
awake. He asks—Cannot they watch with Him one hour ? 
They say that sleep has overcome them. “ Watch ye and pray 
that ye fall not into temptation.” “ Lord,” they answer, “ we will 
watch and pray.” “Truly,” says Christ, “the spirit is willing 
but the flesh is weak.” 

Again He leaves them to seek the grotto, again they fall 
asleep. A second time Christ kneels before the Father, and a 
world of meaning is thrown into the pathetic cry which rises 
from Him: “Father, the strife is fierce.” Again He lies prostrate 
awhile, then He lifts Himself: “If this chalice pass not from Me 
unless I drink it, Father, Thy will be done.” He rises with 
firm resolve to carry out the sacrifice that the Father's justice 
demands, and coming down again to the disciples looks at His 
sleeping friends. Even from them He receives no consolation 
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or support in that awful hour, facing alone the justice of the 
Father, and encompassed by the bitterness of death; they lie 
sunk in sleep, unconscious, like the world, of His agony. 

He totters back again and for the third time kneels. “My 
Father, if it be not possible this load of sin be lifted off Me, Thy 
will be done. Father,” he cries, “Thy Son—hear Him.” The 
Father’s messenger, an angel with outstretched wings, tells Him 
to contemplate the blessings to mankind from this terrific 
conflict in His soul. The Father has required it. He 
has offered Himself freely, therefore He will carry out the 
sacrifice for sinful man. 

The angel then departs. Christ declares He will no longer 
pray against that which He knows the Father has ordained, 
but ‘will accomplish all, and rises from His knees refreshed 
and strengthened. 


This great scene is undoubtedly the climax of the first 
portion of the Passion Play. And when Christ rises for the 
third time from His knees, there are few eyes in that vast crowd 
not moist with tears. Its effect upon an audience varied in its 
composition as no other audience of our time has been, is the 
highest tribute which could be paid to the histrionic powers 
of Joseph Mayr, who makes the spectators realize, as they have 
never realized before, the mental agony and utter isolation 
from this earth, worse a thousand times than death or pain, 
which their Redeemer underwent for them within the olive- 
garden. When, strengthened by the message, and the conflict 
over, He rises to His feet, the pent up feelings of the crowd 
find vent in a way which shows the touching pathos of the 
scene. 

This over, little more of the first part of the play remains. 
The hour has come, and Judas with his paymasters are at hand. 
He kisses Christ, hailing Him as Master. The crowd approach, 
Christ goes to meet them, and asks them whom they seek. 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” they cry. He tells them “I am He.” 
Some of the crowd who have approached to lay hands upon 
Him fall paralyzed, and the disciples urge our Lord to strike 
them down so that they shall not rise again. Not heeding them, 
Christ again inquires of the crowd whom it is they seek, and 
they again reply, Jesus of Nazareth. “I have said to you,” He 
says, “that I am He; if ye seek Me then let these go their 
way.” Some soldiers of the guard approach, and Peter draws his 
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sword, and with it strikes off the ear of Malchus, the High 
Priest’s servant. Christ heals the ear and reproves Peter, asking, 
“ Shall I not drink the cup the Father has prepared? Thinkest 
thou not that I could pray the Father and He would send 
twelve legions of angels to help Me? but how then would the 
Scriptures be fulfilled?” Then turning to the Pharisees He 
asks, Are they come out against Him as a thief with swords and 
staves? He taught them daily in the Temple, they lifted not 
their hands, but this is their hour, and that of the Power of 
Darkness. 

They surround and bind Him, the disciples steal away and 
hide, and Christ is led off by the guards and nobles. Peter and 
John come from their hiding-place and sadly follow at a distance 
the footsteps of their Master and the crowd. 


The first part of the play is over, and the drop-scene falls. 
The audience, more than half of whom have sat for four long 
hours in pelting rain, absorbed in the development of the great 
tragedy, springs to its feet, and in an instant the vast theatre 
through many doots is pouring out its crowds. 


P, J. O’REILLY. 














Blessed Juvenal Ancina, of the Oratory. 


——— 


ON the last day of August, 1604, Blessed Juvenal Ancina 
died a heroic death, and before long a consequence of his 
recent beatification will be that the 31st of August will, at 
least for the Fathers of the Oratory, become his feast. A 
new star has thus appeared in our heavens; new, that is 
to say, to our eyes, as though the light were now reaching 
us of a’ star created long ago. And as “star differs from star 
in glory,” so we shall do well to try to discern the peculiar 
features of the brilliancy to be found in him whom our Holy» 
Father the Pope points out to us as an example of heroic 
virtue. The Life of Blessed Juvenal Ancina is far from being 
uninteresting, and an attractive form of edification pervades it. 

John Juvenal were the names with which he was baptized, 
and his brother was called John, Matthew, so that they were 
both dedicated to St.John the Baptist. Juvenal, to call the 
future Saint by his distinctive name, was born at Fossano 
in Piedmont late in the year 1545. As a boy of fourteen, 
he was sent to Montpellier for his education, but he was 
speedily recalled, with such Piedmontese as were with him 
in that University, by Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, 
through fear lest they might be infected by the spread of 
Protestantism in France. His father Durando then sent him 
to Mondovi, where, besides his philosophy, he laid a good 
foundation of medical knowledge, as well as of mathematics 
and music. His father’s death recalled him to his native 
place, and when family affairs were arranged he continued his 
studies. of medicine first at Padua and then at Turin. In the 
latter University he took his doctorship, was made lecturer 
on medicine, and had besides a private medical practice. 

Life in four University towns was an ordeal to the virtue 
of a young man, but he passed through it intact. It can be 
done, thank God, though there are probably few that do it 
Then, as now, the main safeguard lay in the choice of com- 
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panions, and at Montpellier, Juvenal, then a mere boy, is said 
to have chosen for his intimate friends some virtuous students 
who claimed kindred with St. Roch. At Turin the young 
doctor laid down certain rules for his own guidance in his 
practice: never to attend a case till he had recommended 
it to God; to insist on confession, and to leave off attending 
a patient who refused it; and to treat the poor without fee 
as carefully as the rich. This love of the poor he inherited 
from his mother Lucy. Her alms were so abundant, and so 
generously given, that when reproached for her liberality, 
her answer was, “ You must tie my hands if you do not mean 
me to give.” This good mother he lost whilst he was living 
at Turin. 

Juvenal’s life at Turin was brought to an end by an invita- 
tion to go to Rome. A friend of his, Count Madrucci, was 
sent by Emmanuel Philibert as his ambassador to Pope Gregory 
the Thirteenth, and Juvenal was tempted to accompany him 
by the thought of the coming Jubilee of 1575. His age was 
nearly thirty, and a higher and better life had been asserting its 
claims upon him, though as yet the future was dark. He had 
passed by various opportunities of marriage, from the half-formed 
feeling in his heart that a vocation was in store for him. The 
event that produced the greatest impression upon him was 
a very simple one. The Augustinians at a Provincial Chapter 
celebrated a Solemn High Mass for their departed members. 
The Dzes tre made a profound impression on Juvenal, and 
the words Cali movendi sunt et terra struck him so deeply, 
that he whose life had been a most innocent one, called 
this his conversion to God. In this disposition he went to 
Rome. Some of his books he gave to the Capuchins of his 
native town, the rest he left with a bookseller at Turin to 
sell for him. The man kept the proceeds of the sale, and 
Juvenal, instead of prosecuting him, wrote him a letter in 
which he made him a present of the money he had embezzled. 

In Rome Juvenal spent his time with the most learned 
and devout ecclesiastics that he could find, and with the help . 
of such professors of the Roman College as Toledo, Possevino, 
and Bellarmine, he began his study of theology. His brother 
Matthew was with him, and their joint resolve was to enter 
some religious house together. Matthew returned to Fossano, 
to set their affairs in order with this intention, and whilst he was 
away, Juvenal came within sight of his vocation. In the Church of 
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St. John of the Florentines he was greatly struck by the sermons 
and the music of the services introduced by the Oratorian 
Fathers. “I cannot make out how it is,” he wrote to his 
brother, “that we never found out these noble Exercises last 
year. They are conducted by qualified persons zm sacris, 
of holy life and much spirituality.” And then he adds the 
touching words, “ They have for their head a certain Reverend 
Father Philip, an old man of about sixty, remarkable for many 
respects, and especially for sanctity of life and admirable 
prudence and dexterity in inventing and promoting spiritual 
Exercises. He is the author of that great work of charity 
at the Trinita de’ Pellegrini this Jubilee year. Fathers Toledo, 
Possevino, and others attribute much to him.” Juvenal was 
on the high road to his vocation now. 

Father Czsar Baronius was Juvenal’s fast friend from the 
beginning. When he came to enter the Congregation of the 
Oratory, Baronius called him “another Basil,” and the impression 
made of his learning was so great that even before he was 
a fellow-Oratorian, the author of the “ Annals” took Juvenal 
as his adviser in the difficult points of that vast work. But 
piety came before learning with them both, and St. Philip was 
their common guide and father. Juvena! Ancina, still a layman, 
went to San Girolamo della Carita, where St. Philip was living, 
and for nearly three years went to confession to him every 
day, and heard his Mass. Matthew, on his return from Fossano, 
who was inseparable from him in spirit, did the same; and 
the two brothers advanced in the way of sanctity under this 
perfect guidance. At length the time came for a decision. 
They told St. Philip how they were drawn to solitude and 
rigour, and that long ago they had resolved to enter a religiouS 
Order together. The Saint shook his head, and bade them 
join the new Congregation at the Vallicella, for that ‘he said 
was what God meant for them, and not the life of exterior 
austerity to which they felt attracted. On October 1, 1578, 
being then thirty-three years old, Juvenal Ancina with his 
brother Matthew entered the Congregation of the Oratory 
at the Chiesa Nuova. 

And now, though St. Philip still lived at San Girolamo, 
Juvenal was more than ever in St. Philip’s hands. The spirit 
of the Saint pervaded the Oratory, and those who were formed 
there were formed by him. It was the privilege of the brothers 
Ancina to be amongst them. The docile soul of Juvenal, 
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in particular, was open to every good impression, and the 
spirit of St. Philip was that which God had chosen for his 
sanctification. Though others had entered the school of Philip 
sooner, Juvenal was soon in the front rank of his disciples, 
and the Holy See has now selected him from amongst them 
to share the honours of the altars with his saintly Father. 

This is not the place to sketch the life of an Oratorian 
Father. Juvenal, who after due preparation, was ordained 
priest on June 21, 1582, threw himself into his priestly work 
with all his heart. He showed his vocation by his love of 
community life. Delicte domus nostra, they called him, “the 
delight of our house.” Always the same, never melancholy, 
never boisterous, always bright and cheerful, he was happy 
himself and the cause of happiness in others. “Salute every- 
body,” he says in a letter to his brother, “even the cook and 
the scullery boy, whose shoe-latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” 
That scullery he envied as better fitted for him than the lofty 
duties entrusted to him, and in the same spirit he used to say 
that theology, instead of puffing up the student, should bring 
tears to his eyes. Humility was the end of all St. Philip’s 
teaching, and Father Juvenal will have been one of that pro- 
cession of the humble disciples of St. Philip who carried a 
pipkin or a kettle or a frying-pan through the streets of 
Rome on the joyful occasion when the founder of the Oratory 
consented at last to leave his dear San Girolamo, and come 
and live at the Vallicella among his children. 

This was in 1583, and it was not till 1587 that St. Philip 
permitted them to make him Provost; but before that time 
came, Father Juvenal was sent away from Rome. For eight 
years he had been an Oratorian, and for eleven he had been 
St. Philip’s disciple, when in October, 1586, he was chosen as 
one of the corner-stones of the Oratory at Naples. Father 
Tarugi had intended to forward this foundation in the January 
ef that year, but all was delayed by the illness of St. Philip. 
Juvenal had the pleasure of being with the father of his soul on 
his recovery from that illness, only to be speedily separated 
from him by obedience, and that for life. The two Oratories, 
by an exceptional arrangement, were entirely one, and St. Philip 
governed both. In 1589, and again in 1591, he had wanted 
to recall Father Juvenal to take the place of Tarugi, who was 
made Cardinal and Archbishop of Avignon, but Naples could 
not spare him. Father Tarugi had described him, when sending 
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him to Naples, as “a philosopher and a theologian, a most 
graceful speaker, and a man of great purity and goodness of 
life.” The Neapolitans appreciated him thoroughly, and would 
not willingly let him go. He was to them like another St. Philip, 
and Cardinal Capecelatro, the modern biographer of St. Philip 
and the historian of his own Oratory of Naples, says that while 
each of the three other founders of that Oratory represented 
some aspects of St. Philip, Juvenal Ancina represented them 
all. He was the Novice Master, and it was for him to stamp 
St. Philip’s spirit on his novices. Two good works of his, done 
at Naples, are specially worthy of mention. He induced the 
Neapolitan ladies to visit the sick and the poor in the hospitals, 
and it was owing to him that the Chapel of St. Januarius was 
handsomely rebuilt. 

An anecdote is told of Father Juvenal at Naples that 
connects him with England in the time of its troubles under 
Elizabeth. One day he met in the Cathedral of Naples an 
English priest who was very badly clothed. The Father took 
him aside into the chapel of St. Restituta, and taking off his 
cassock, made the poor Englishman put it on: and then with 
a smile he turned to his companion and said, “Go and tell 
Father Rector that if he wants me to come home, he must send 
me a cassock.” Pater Juvenalis sanctus est, was the grateful 
cry of the English priest—*“ Father Juvenal is a saint; he has 
stripped himself to clothe me.” 

St. Philip died in 1595, and at least on that account it must 
have been with a heavy heart that Father Juvenal received 
his marching orders to return to Rome. He would see his 
Father no more in this world. But there was a fear upon him 
that made that return to Rome greatly to be dreaded. It was 
on the occasion of the elevation of Baronius to the Cardinalate 
that he was summoned to Rome, and his fear was lest he 
himself should be made a Bishop. St. Philip had foretold it 
to him, and the rumour was current at Naples that it was so 
to be. To one of his penitents who told him that this was said, 
he answered: “ God forbid; all I want is the love of God and 
a Breviary under my arm.” He left Naples with this dread 
upon him, and as he mounted his horse to return to Rome, 
he parted from the Fathers at Naples with the words, Mzhi 
timeo. 

It did not come immediately, and the year that he spent in 
Rome after his return brought him one of the greatest pleasures 
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of his life. In 1598, St. Francis of Sales went to Rome, being 
at that time a young Bishop and Coadjutor to Mgr. Claud 
Granier, Bishop of Geneva. Four or five months were spent 
by him in Rome, and he says that of all the holy and learned 
men whom he saw during that time in the capital of the 
Christian world, he was more struck by the virtue of Father 
Juvenal than of any one else. The praise of a saint is of such 
value that it will be worth while here to insert a long passage 
in which St. Francis gave his judgment of Blessed Juvenal after 
his saintly death. 

“T admired in the great learning of the man and in his know- 
ledge of all sorts, his self-contempt ; in the great gravity of his 
words and ways, his cheerfulness and modesty ; in the great care- 
fulness of his piety, such gentleness and sweetness, not conquering 
haughtiness as many do by haughtiness, but with true humility ; 
his knowledge, not puffing him up to an ostentatious charity, 
but charity making knowledge edifying; beloved in truth of 
God and man, and loving God and men with a most pure love 
—pure from the absence of all self-love, which is a rare thing 
even in the good. This man I noticed when occasion served, 
praising the institutes of religious, of ecclesiastics and of laymen, 
their ways, their teaching, their manner of serving God, as if 
he were one of them, though he loved his own dear Oratory with 
the sweetest and most filial love, yet not on that account loving 
other Orders more coldly, as people generally do, or esteeming 
or praising them less fervently. If any one touched with the 
love of Heaven came to him for counsel, desirous of a purer 
life, looking only to God’s glory, he led them by the hand to 
the Order that was fittest for him; for he was not of Paul 
or of Cephas or of Apollo, but of Jesus Christ ; and those cold 
words mzne and thine he knew not in temporals or in spirituals, 
but he sincerely gave all things in Christ and for Christ’s 
sake.” 

St. Francis of Sales had been in Rome before, but that was 
in 1591, when he was but twenty-four years old. It will not 
have been then that he became so intimate with Blessed 
Juvenal, but, as he himself says, when he came as Bishop. He 
would hardly have passed St. Philip by unnamed if he had at 
the same time been living at the Chiesa Nuova. St. Francis 
and Blessed Juvenal met again in 1603, when they were neigh- 
bouring Bishops. Blessed Juvenal was making his Visitation 
at a place in the diocese of Saluzzo called Carmagnola, to which 
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the Bishop of Geneva had come out of his way on a journey 
that he was making. St. Francis testifies to the veneration that 
the people had for their holy Bishop, and he describes the 
welcome that he himself received from them for their good 
Bishop’s sake. He winds up his noble eulogy of Blessed 
Juvenal with words as forcible as one saint could well employ 
in speaking of another, that “he could not remember ever to 
have seen a man who had more fully or more splendidly the 
gifts the Apostle desires in Apostolic men.” 

The time had come now when the fear of a bishopric seemed 
to be turning into a reality. The Molo episcopari of Blessed 
Juvenal took a very practical form, for he fairly ran away. The 
bishopric of Nice had fallen vacant, and so had Vercelli, and for 
each the rumour ran that the Duke of Savoy would name 
Father Juvenal Ancina. In 1597 Mgr. Picot, the Bishop of 
Saluzzo, died, and the Chapter sent to beg the Pope to remember 
in what danger their diocese was in from the neighbourhood of 
heretics, and to beg His Holiness to send them the best bishop 
he could find. It soon reached Father Juvenal’s ears that he 
himself was the bishop destined by the Holy Father for 
Saluzzo. 

On the vigil of St. Andrew, 1597, Juvenal started to visit 
the seven churches. As he left the house the message reached 
him that Pope Clement the Eighth wanted to see him at the 
palace. The poor Father knew what it was for. The Pope had 
sent him no order, he said to himself, and he would not go. By 
bye-ways, lest he should be followed, he reached that evening 
St. Paul’s outside the Walls. The next day again he spent in 
the country, reaching towards nightfall the Carthusians of 
Santa Maria degli Angioli in Rome. There he remained a 
day or two, till he could provide himself with horses and some 
companion to travel with. On the 2nd of December in wintry 
weather he started northwards, not knowing whither he was 
going, provided only he could escape from the dreaded mitre. 

After all, such was his simplicity, that it was not a very 
skilful flight, for there was little or no concealment in it. Wher- 
ever Father Juvenal went, he showed the zeal and the fervour 
that betrayed him to be Father Juvenal. Constant catechetical 
instruction to the country people and to the children marked 
his progress, and when a sermon would do good he was ever 
ready to preach. With it all he showed a humility that 
crowned his zeal. After visiting Loreto he went to S, Severino, 
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where there was a house of the Oratory at S. Maria de’ Lumi. 
He was there in Lent, and his sermons were attracting vast 
congregations, to the great satisfaction of the Bishop of the 
diocese. It came to his ears that the ordinary preachers of the city 
felt that their audiences were being drawn away from them, and 
he immediately asked the Bishop’s leave to go elsewhere. He 
went to Cingoli, and was there proposing to preach, when he 
was met by the same objection that the Lenten preacher who 
was invited by the municipality did not wish him to do so, and 
he at once gave way. 

Another anecdote of this time of his flight gives us an 
insight into the largeness of his almsgiving. At Fermo he had 
been surrounded by beggars, and calling a priest he gave 
him all the money he had, saying, “ Make it go as far as you 
can amongst the poor, and tell them how sorry I am that I have 
no more.” In this condition he started from Fermo to go to 
Loreto. On the way, at the River Chiente, he was met by a 
number of disbanded soldiers who asked an alms of him. 
Having no money, he produced from his wallet all the 
provisions that the Oratorian Fathers of Fermo had given 
him for his journey, and gave them to the soldiers so cheerfully 
that their corporal saluted him with, “ Father, you will be a 
bishop ;” much to his amusement. 

In March, 1598, the Roman Fathers recalled him. Father 
Angelo Velli, the Provost, wrote to Father Matthew Ancina 
to tell his brother to return to Rome. “If the Pope commands 
him, he must obey, and if there is no precept, let him refuse.” 
So Father Juvenal had no choice and was obliged to return to 
Rome. 

Saluzzo, meanwhile, had remained vacant, and continued so 
for full five years, so that for four years and more Father 
Juvenal lived at the Oratory with the fear of this promotion 
hanging over his head. The little city was in Piedmont, not 
far from the Po, at the foot of the Cottian Alps. From the 
beginning of the thirteenth century it was a marquisate 
belonging to the Alerani family. Julius the Second made ita 
bishop’s see! in 1511, at the request of the mother of the last 
Marquess, and it was under no Archbishop, but immediately 
subject to the Holy See. On the extinction of the Alerani, the 


1 The epitaph of Gabriel Cesano, the seventh Bishop, who died in 1568, says that 
a Clemente VII., P.M., ad res magnas gerendas est in Angliam missus. Ughelli, 
Italia Sacra, vol. i. p. *137. 
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marquisate fell to the Kings of France, and it was on the 
nomination of Henry the Third that Mgr. Antoine Picot, O.S.B., 
was made Bishop of Saluzzo in 1583. On his death Pope 
Clement the Eighth was unable to proceed at once to appoint a 
successor, in consequence of the war between France and Savoy. 
At last the Duke of Savoy exchanged the provisice of Brescia 
with King Henry the Fourth for the marquisate of Saluzzo, 
Henry withdrew his opposition to the appointment of Father 
Juvenal Ancina, and the ambassador of Savoy received instruc- 
tions to press that he might speedily be appointed. Cardinal 
Aldobrandino was sent by the Pope to tell him that his mind 
was made up, and Juvenal was forced to submit to the voice of 
authority. “Come, Father Juvenal,” said the Pope to him as he 
knelt before him, “you cannot fly now.” “Holy Father,” he 
answered, “I might fly when your precise will was not known, 
but now that I know it too well, I must not fly but obey.” At 
last he himself became a petitioner for Saluzzo. Mondovi, a 
richer see, was also vacant, and Baronius went to the Pope, at 
Juvenal’s request, to say that the work at Saluzzo was harder 
from the neighbourhood of heretics, and the income smaller, 
and he asked that if he was to be a Bishop, he might be sent to 
Saluzzo. And so after four and twenty edifying years as an 
Oratorian, on August 26, 1602, he was elected Bishop, was 
consecrated at the Vallicella on the Ist of September by 
Cardinal Borghese, afterwards Paul the Fifth, and on the 
2nd of October left his home in the Oratory, carrying with 
him for affection’s sake the key of his cell. Mz mage cella placet, 
he had been accustomed to say, but this was one of the 
sacrifices he was now called on to make for the good of souls. 
Poor Saluzzo had been vacant for five years, and through 
the strife of its princes was in a very disturbed condition. It 
stood in great need of its Bishop, and yet, though consecrated 
and ready to take possession of his see, he was held back and 
delayed. The Duke’s secretary wrote to him that the heretics 
had availed themselves of the disorder, and a good priest had 
been martyred by them. Yet with all his desire to be in the 
midst of his flock, Mgr. Ancina could get no nearer to them 
than his native place, Fossano. The Duke of Savoy had 
invented some new-fangled oath to be taken by Bishops of 
Saluzzo, on the plea that it was a border-land, a “marquisate” 
in fact, and therefore requiring special safeguards. The Pope 
instructed the new Bishop that the oath was not to be taken, 
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and there, consequently, in the neighbourhood of his diocese, he 
had to wait till the Duke abandoned his demand. When 
pressed unduly by the ministers of the Duke of Savoy, after 
trying his best to satisfy them, the Bishop wound up the 
conference by saying, “I, as Juvenal Ancina, am the subject 
and vassal of His Highness, but as Bishop, ego Dominus.” 

A story told of Mgr. Ancina during his stay at Fossano, is a 
striking testimony to the attractiveness of his preaching, and to 
his power over the people. A band of comedians were acting 
at Fossano, under a manager who was called “the Tuscan.” 
Blessed Juvenal gave orders that whenever these comedians 
began to act, and their audience was all assembled, the church 
bell was to ring, and he was to be summoned to preach. When 
this happened, the theatre was at once deserted, and the church 
was crowded. One day, when the Bishop was dining with 
Thomas Bava, then Prefect of Fossano, and afterwards President 
of the Senate of Piedmont, “the Tuscan” appeared, in the hopes 
of obtaining from the Bishop a modus vivendt. This, of course, 
he did not obtain, and by continuing to have the bell rung just 
when the people were collecting for the play, Blessed Juvenal 
drove the actors, first into the night, and next to give up the 
contest, and to leave the town. “There is no room here for the 
mountebank,” said the Tuscan manager, “where there is such a 
mount-in-pulpit.” 

This Thomas Bava was miraculously cured by his holy 
guest, and that in a manner that associated him closely with his 
dear father, St. Philip. Bava had long had the gout very badly 
in his left hand, so that he could not move a finger. When 
Blessed Juvenal met him, he went up to him, saying, “ Master 
Thomas, does your gout torment you? Our Blessed Philip 
healed it by touching it so;” and he took the gouty hand 
between both his own. Bava naturally shrunk back in fear, 
but the holy Bishop said, “Do not be afraid ; this is the way 
Blessed Philip cured Pope Clement the Eighth,” and gently took 
his hand within his own again. In an instant the pain was gone, 
the hand was perfectly well, and the gout never returned. 

Blessed Juvenal left Fossano for Saluzzo on March 5, 1603, 
in company with his brother Matthew and others. Four months 
had been the delay caused by the vexatious proposal of the new 
oath, four months added to the vacancy and widowhood of the 
Church, four months taken from the brief episcopate which was 
to do so much towards repairing the evils of an exceptionally 
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dangerous time. Eighteen months spent in the midst of the 
cares of his diocese were to be of such value that in the 
Decree with which, in 1870, the heroic virtues of the Bishop of 
Saluzzo were approved, Pius the Ninth said that Divine Provi- 
dence had so disposed it that the Bishops of the Universal 
Church, assembled in the Vatican CEcumenical Council, might 
receive with joy this new ornament of their Episcopal Order, 
and might regard him as sitting amongst themselves, defending 
the cause of the Church and of society. Truly, God does not 
stand in need of time for the fulfilment of his work, and He 
communicates in some sort to His servants His own prerogative 
that a single day shall be as a thousand years. He can afford 
to spend a long time in the formation and preparation of His 
instruments, when His work can be gathered up into so short 
a space. 

Now, as Bishop, having more work to do than he ever had 
before, Blessed Juvenal began by taking an extra hour from his 
time, and devoting it to prayer. The worst two rooms in the 
palace he took as his own. His bed was a hard straw mattress. 
His meals were taken with his household, and once, in presence 
of all, he gave his Maestro di Casa a penance for having some- 
thing special prepared for him. He ate no meat, unless he had 
guests to entertain. A book was read at meal times, and even 
if he dined out, he bade his chaplain read, while such was 
the respect felt for him, that none of his hosts resented it. Two 
poor men dined with him every day, on Sundays, four, and 
in Lent and on the great feasts, a crowd of poor. After dinner 
he took them to the hall, and there round the great fire they sat, 
while the Bishop talked to them and taught them Catechism. 
The diocese was a poor one, its income only six hundred 
crowns, but he would not let that income be increased by gifts. 
He kept no horse in his stable, but made his journeys on foot ; 
until Count Prosper Saluzzo gave him a mule, which he 
accepted, as St. Antoninus of Florence had done so before. His 
house was like a convent: his servants, carefully chosen, had a 
rule to live by—a fixed hour for rising, a time for meditation in 
the chapel, and for Mass, and at certain times each one came to 
the Bishop to give an account of his meditation. In the evening, 
all assembled in the Bishop’s antichamber for examination of 
conscience and the Litanies, with a blessing at the end, and a 
sprinkling of holy water. Each one had his work to do, and 
Blessed Juvenal so cared that it should be religiously done, that 
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he sent away a most useful man because he was restless. He 
called himself their father ; and such he showed himself, for he 
was very careful they should not be overworked, looked to see 
that they were warm in winter, and even when travelling, saw 
that they had their meal first, before he would let them wait 
upon him. 

St. Paul looks to a Bishop’s household as testing his fitness to 
rule the Church of God. Blessed Juvenal did not fail to bestow 
the care upon the greater that he had given to the less. On the 
Fourth Sunday of Lent in 1603, he published a Plenary Indul- 
gence, sang High Mass in his Cathedral, and preached on the 
Letare Introit of the day. He then had processions and public 
prayers, to call down a blessing on his episcopate. He sus- 
pended all the confessors of the diocese, except those who had 
the cure of souls, and examined each one himself before he 
renewed his faculties. He chose his officials with care, and 
especially his Vicar-General ; and at his expense he called the 
parish priests about him that he might know them, and he kept 
a book called status antmarum, with the information that he 
obtained from each. He gave orders that any one who wanted 
to sce him should be at once admitted, even though he were at 
meals or at his studies ; and in this he was like St. Philip, who 
would not call any time or place his own. The nuns were the 
good Bishop’s very special care, and as the event proved, he 
loved them better than his own life. His happy gift of preaching 
stood him in good stead now, and not content with his own 
sermons once and often twice every Sunday, he took much 
trouble with his parish priests, telling them what books to read, 
showing them how their prayer might help their preaching, 
and recommending to them that simple and familiar style with 
which St. Philip had worked such wonders. He often heard the 
people’s confessions himself, which was a novelty amongst them, 
and he catechized the children with the greatest patience and 
charity. He opened a Seminary for church students ; he held 
a Synod, and made judicious decrees; and in all respects his 
government was such that the Pope sent him a Brief, in praise 
of his zeal and his pastoral vigilance. 

The newly-appointed Bishop did not delay the visitation of 
his diocese. There were in it fifty-five towns or villages, some 
of them very difficult of access. Saluzzo is at the foot of the 
Alps, and Blessed Juvenal was thankful for Count Prosper’s 
mule that enabled him to reach some of the more out-of-the- 
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way places. In one of these Alpine villages he had a bitter 
disappointment. When he got there he found that all the 
inhabitants except one old man and a few women had gone 
away that they might not see him. The church was fast shut, 
and when an entrance into it was at last obtained, he found that 
it had been converted into a meeting-house, where a Protestant 
minister from the Valle d’Angrona used to preach. This seems 
to have been the only place he had to leave without any good 
being done. 

His plan was, on arriving at a town, however tired he might 
be, to go straight to the principal church to pray. As soon as 
possible he would get the people together and preach to them, 
and after the sermon he would begin to catechize. The priests 
were instructed how he meant to proceed, and confessors had 
been .sent beforehand to prepare the people for a General 
Communion, and, all that needed it, for Confirmation, which 
had not been administered for a long time. 

Carmagnola was the first place visited, and it was here that 
he had the pleasure of the visit already mentioned from his 
friend St. Francis of Sales. It was on this occasion that the 
two Saints exchanged puns, with an amusingly cheerful serious- 
ness, and the joke made by St. Francis has had the curious fate 
of furnishing his friend with a sort of device which has been 
embodied in Papal decrees and inscribed on church walls in 
his honour. “You are the salt of the earth,” Sa/ es, said Blessed 
Juvenal, playing on the surname of Sales. “Nay, but you are 
both salt and light, sa/ e¢ ux, and I am neither,” said St. Francis, 
making his joke out of the name of the other Bishop’s see, 
Saluzzo. 

At Carmagnola a pretty thing happened. A poor woman, 
who bred silk-worms, called to the Bishop to look at them, for 
they were doing badly. He made the sign of the Cross over 
them, and she had more silk that year than all the rest of the 
inhabitants of Carmagnola put together. A somewhat similar 
miracle his blessing wrought at the Convent of St. Clare in 
Saluzzo. A large almond tree in the courtyard had ceased to 
bear leaves or fruit and the nuns were about to cut it down. 
The holy Bishop embraced the tree, lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, and forbidding them to touch it, said that he would 
stand surety for its fruitfulness. When the spring came, it bore 
an abundant crop, and what was more, the almonds were sweet, 
whereas the almonds of that tree had always been bitter before. 
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We cannot go round his diocese with him on visitation, but 
yet we must find room for a word or two about two or three 
places more. At Dogliano the people were so delighted with 
the Forty Hours, which it was the Bishop’s custom to celebrate 
in each place as he went, that forty thousand persons collected 
from all the country round. They visited the church in 
companies for an hour at a time through the day and night, 
and the Bishop preached to each company in its turn. A 
specimen of these homely discourses is preserved. A company 
was called Belvedere, and he asked them if they knew what that 
word meant. After speaking of things in this world that might 
be said to be worth seeing, he told them what there was in 
Heaven for them to see—God face to face, the Sacred Humanity 
of our Divine Lord, His Blessed Mother, all the saints and 
angels, and he taught them how they were to come to that 
most glorious sight. 

Dronero had been a contentious and unruly place, setting 
itself up against its Bishops; but the reputation of Blessed 
Juvenal went before him and he was received with open arms. 
At Praveglia, on the feast of St. James, the people as usual on 
that day were intending to have a disedifying kind of dance. 
The Bishop said that he had not come to spoil their pleasure, so 
he hoped that they would come and hear his music, and thus he 
attracted them to the church, where, as St. Philip had taught him, 
the sermons and the music helped one another. In the after- 
noon they came to ask his leave to dance, which he at once gave, 
and as a precaution he was present himself. After awhile he 
succeeded in inventing such pleasant diversions for them that 
they forgot how the day had usually been spent, and they let 
the Bishop lead them to the church, where sacred music and 
Benediction closed the day. From his youth Blessed Juvenal 
had been familiar with figured music, and both as an Oratorian 
and as a Bishop, his knowledge stood him in good stead. 

But we must hasten to the end. The good shepherd gave 
himself in life and death for his flock. A great friend of his, 
Father Perotti, a Carmelite, wrote to him, “Would to God we 
might say, Deus pro cujus Ecclesia gloriosus Pontifex Juvenalts 
Salutiarum Episcopus gladits impiorum occubuit. Nothing short 
of this will overcome the license and the heresy of these valleys.” 
The desire of his heart was to preach in Geneva, and meet his 
death there, but God gave him the death he desired in Saluzzo. 
His death was the death of a martyr, a martyr of charity, a 
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martyr in behalf of purity, through his pastoral duty, like the 
death of his patron St. John the Baptist. 

There was a man at Saluzzo who was causing a great 
scandal by the way in which he frequented one of the monas- 
teries of nuns. All gentle corrections had failed, and the holy 
Bishop spoke out strongly and sharply, declaring that he would 
have a thorough separation : “the one,” he said, “shall go to the 
east, the other to the west.” This was a day or two before the 
Assumption in 1604. By the end of the month the Bishop was 
dead, and by this man’s hand. On St. Bernard’s day, the 20th 
of August, Blessed Juvenal went to St. Bernard’s Church, and 
after the function he stayed, as his custom was on like occasions, 
to dine with the Conventual Franciscans, whose church it was. 
Two flasks of wine were sent as a present to the Bishop, and 
the man that has been spoken of, who had asked to be allowed 
to serve the Bishop at table, put poison into one of these flasks 
of which Blessed Juvenal drank, and then the sacrilegious 
murderer went away into the neighbourhood of Genoa. The 
holy Bishop was immediately taken ill, but succeeded in 
reaching his house that evening. For three days, in spite of 
constant vomitings, he held up, but on the 23rd he was obliged 
to take to his bed. Actum est, he said to his brother Matthew, 
“the end has come.” 

He knew, the doctors knew, and those about him knew, 
how this end had been brought about, but he positively and 
absolutely forbade that any attempt should be made to bring 
the criminal to justice. The holy man would not have any 
accusation whatever made against him, nor allow him to be so 
much as named by any one about him. The Duke of Savoy 
sent his own physician, with the antidotes then in vogue against 
poison, but it was too late to counteract the evil. The Bishop 
had known for some time past that he would soon die. He had 
said so in the Edict announcing his Visitation. At Dronero 
he had told the people that they should see his face no more. 
At Carmagnola in his sermon he said, “To-morrow I leave 
you, and you will never see me in this pulpit again, for I 
am going to die.” The day before the feast of St. Bernard, 
when he was in perfect health, he wrote to a friend of his, 
Bianzali, a doctor in Fossano, “I shall soon pass from this 
life to another ;” and he added, “Think with me that death 
is coming soon.” Bianzali died very shortly after him. 

He made no will, for he had nothing to leave to any one 
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but a few debts, and these the Duke of Savoy took upon 
himself, saying that the debts of Mgr. Ancina were incurred 
for the Church or the poor. He summoned his confessor and 
made a general confession ; the Holy Viaticum he was obliged 
to forego on account of his violent sickness. He made in its 
stead a fervent spiritual Communion, and then received Extreme 
Unction. He wished to die on the bare ground, but this was 
not permitted. “At least, then, on the straw,” he said, “if not 
on the Cross.” 

A Capuchin Father said, “My lord, we will pray to God 
to keep you alive.” Sznite me abire, he answered, “Let me 
go; it will be better for me in Paradise.” His Canons were 
assembled round him, and after a few parting words to them, 
he called on Jesus and Mary, and died on the last day of 
August, 1604, in his fifty-ninth year. 

The chaplain of a country church about two miles off had 
been by his bedside the day before his death, but the Bishop 
sent him home, saying that the service of his church was of 
more importance than his stopping there. He went home, 
and early next morning, at the very hour the Bishop died, 
as he learned by inquiry, Blessed Juvenal appeared to him, 
shining brightly and smiling with joy. When the Blessed 
Bishop was laid out in the Chapel of St. Sebastian, there came 
a change over his face, making it. look like life, and the dis- 
colouration caused by the poison suddenly disappeared. A 
Dominican Father was cured of fever by kissing the hand 
of the dead Saint. His tomb was frequented by persons of 
all classes, who sought his intercession, and his immediate 
successor, Mgr. Viali, began the process of his fame of sanctity in 
1608. The decree respecting his heroic virtues was, as we have 
seen, approved by Pius the Ninth, while the Vatican Council was 
sitting in 1870. Leo the Thirteenth approved the decrees 
respecting two miracles in 1879, and the Tuto procedi posse 
on the 12th of January this year. The Solemn Beatification 
was celebrated in St. Peter’s on Sexagesima Sunday, the oth of 
February, but owing to the recent death of his brother, Cardinal 
Pecci, the Pope did not pay the usual afternoon visit on that 


1 Blessed Juvenal was tall and dark, with black hair, his appearance grave, 
and his looks kind. So he is described by Mgr. della Chiesa, who was himself 
a native of Saluzzo, and became its Bishop in 1642. He had been sent by the 
Congregation of Rites to take informations respecting Blessed Juvenal Ancina, whose 
Life he wrote. 
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day, but deferred it for a fortnight, all the decorations in the 
Basilica being left as they were on the day itself of the Beatifi- 
cation. On the 9th of May the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
issued permission for all the Congregations of the Oratory of 
St. Philip to keep the triduum of thanksgiving any time within 
the year. In Rome they took the 6th, 7th, and 8th of June; 
in Naples and London, the 2oth, 21st, and 22nd of June; and 
in Birmingham, the 18th, 19th, and 2oth of July. The decree 
permitting the Oratorian Fathers and the Diocese of Saluzzo 
to keep his annual festival is daily expected to appear. 


JOHN MORRIS. 
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THE history of the Popes during the times of the Renais- 
sance is the highly important work on which Dr. Ludwig Pastor 
is bestowing his powers of research; and in the two volumes 
which he has already completed he has brought his narrative 
down to the death of Sixtus the Fourth. One great importance 
of the undertaking lies in the very pressing need there is of a 
really able presentation of the Church’s part in the history 
of learning. Unfortunately, hostile writers have usurped to 
themselves far too large a share in forming the opinions of 
mankind as to the attitude of our ecclesiastical authorities 
towards mental culture; with the result that many readers take 
up the view that Catholicism retained its supremacy only so 
long as it was able to suppress knowledge, but had to yield its 
position as soon as obscurantism became impossible. Any 
Catholic who would produce a thoroughly competent history of 
science would leave behind him, at death, a legacy for which the 
Church would owe him a deep debt of gratitude. He would 
have to admit that the action of ecclesiastical authorities may 
sometimes have been wrong, though not wrong in any decrees 
issued under the conditions which mark the use of Papal In- 
fallibility ; but, on the other hand, he would be able to show 
triumphantly that there is no real antagonism between faith and 
knowledge. Dr. Pastor takes it for no part of his task to write 
the history of science: yet the purpose for which we desiderate 
such a history from an able Catholic hand is in part served by 
his researches into the true nature of the Church’s action in 
regard to the intellectual movement which goes by the name of 


the Renaissance. 
I 


By way of introduction we find a sketch of “the seventy 
years of Babylonian captivity,” which the Papacy underwent at 
Avignon ; and then a second sketch which gives the chief events 


| Geschichte der Papste im Zeitalter der Renaissance. Von Dr. Ludwig Pastor. 
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of the great schism. The departure of the Popes from Rome 
was lamented by the great Italian poet, Dante ; their return was 
strongly urged, and its accomplishment triumphantly sung by 
another great Italian poet, Petrarch, whom we may regard as 
one of the founders of the Renaissance movement. That move- 
ment failed to carry out what Dante had started, inasmuch as, 
instead of following the example which he had set of producing 
a really literary work in a language of modern Europe, it gave 
its attention mostly to the classical tongues, and was content to 
imitate as closely as possible old models; whereas the pro- 
duction of a native literature might have resulted from an equal 
expenditure of energy. Both Petrarch, and his less respectable 
friend, Boccacio, were well treated by the Popes; and though 
they each had much to say against priests and monks, to the 
Church, as such, they were not hostile. Dr. Pastor complains 
that Petrarch’s history of the Avignonese period has been accepted 
too unqualifiedly, so as to make a time appear almost unmiti- 
gatedly bad, which was bad with mitigations. The evils of those 
days are not to be ignored ; still less falsely denied. The Popes, 
who seemed to be issuing victorious from their long struggles 
with the German Emperors, found themselves most injuriously 
dependent on the French monarch. Nationalism became the 
plague of the Papacy. To this were added other worldly 
elements at the Papal Court; a thirst for gold, an oppressive 
taxation which made the Roman power odious in several 
countries of Europe, and a shameful indulgence in luxury, 
quite incompatible with a life proper to the true shepherds of 
God’s flock. The exaggeration is to say that these scandalous 
facts were not counterbalanced by anything that made for 
edification. For instance, Dr. Pastor is able to show, on the 
other side, that Benedict the Twelfth was a Pontiff whose 
personal life was strict, and who tried to reform the manners 
of his Court. More than once, and even from the beginning 
of the exile, the Popes manifested signs of wishing to break 
loose from their bonds of nationality, and as their first abandon- 
ment of Rome had been in part a matter of compulsion, 
so their continued absence was in part due to the force of 
circumstances. When at last they did return, they found Rome 
almost a ruined and depopulated city, so pitiable to behold that 
the joy of the restoration had a gloom thrown over it by the 
spectacle of so much wretchedness. 

The great schism followed rapidly on the long exile; and 
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both together rendered the Papacy feeble to meet the great 
wave of Paganism which threatened to bury Christianity under 
its waters.. The calamity of Avignon lasted from 1305 to 1376; 
after which the great rupture of the schism had thirty-nine 
years wherein to do its work of disintegration. The conse- 
quence was, according to Cardinal Hergenréther, an upsetting 
of order from top to bottom in the Church. As some of the 
Cardinals or Bishops took the liberty to set aside the power of 
the Popes, so some of the priests refused submission to their 
Bishops, and the laity in their turn became insubordinate to 
their priests. It was the glory of St. Catherine of Siena that, 
dying in these distressful circumstances, she kept her hope 
unshaken. 
II. 

Martin the Fifth was the Pope elected to restore the 
unity of a Church that never essentially ceased to be one, 
though to discover at times which of the claimant Popes 
truly represented that oneness, was a question on which even 
saints took different sides. The Council of Constance, which 
met to settle the matter, gathered together a vast body of 
learned men ; and Martin, though not himself a humanist, saw 
too well the need of learned men not to avail himself of their 
services. He even employed the morally disreputable Poggio 
to act as secretary, because of the use to which the writer's 
powers could be turned, not only for the drafting of ecclesi- 
astical documents, but also for the drawing up of despatches to 
foreign Courts. A skilled hand was of great necessity; for 
success or ill-success might turn on the character of the docu- 
ments in an age when literary perfection was so highly valued 
that a clumsy despatch might fail because of its clumsiness. 
Again, under the next Pope, at the Council of Florence many 
learned Greeks were assembled ; the whole of the negotiations 
with the Eastern Emperor called for men at Rome who under- 
stood the Greek language ; and therefore many disqualifications 
were overlooked by Eugenius the Fourth because of the quali- 
fications which were so helpful in a time of need. But it was 
with Nicholas the Fifth that the Papacy distinctly took up its 
part as a leader in the Renaissance movement. That Pontiff 
was himself an enthusiastic humanist, whose policy it was to 
make Rome second to no city in the splendour of its culture. 
The fall of Constantinople added to the number of learned 
Greeks who were willing to give over to Italy the treasures 
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of their knowledge. Dr. Pastor thinks that in the promiscuous 
patronage of scholars Nicholas was not sufficiently alive to 
dangers ; and that the presence of such a man as Valla about 
the Papal Court ought not so easily to have been tolerated. 
Very instructive is the lesson which we gather from the 
history of this period. Two Renaissances were going on side 
by side, though the complete separation between the two 
streams was not decisively brought about till much later. There 
was a Pagan Renaissance and there was a Christian Renais- 
sance, the former of which at first was disguised—disguised 
in many cases even from its very leaders. The classic authors 
whom they read and admired, and wished to imitate were, of 
course, distinctly heathen; what should now be done with the 
heathen element? Should it be openly repudiated, or openly 
adopted? As a fact, neither course was followed by the 
paganizers, who tried to lead two lives, one in the pre-Christian 
times, another in the Christian. They began by playing at 
paganism, and as they grew more earnest in their play, and 
had to explain what their position was, deliberately they took 
up a principle which had been a frequent resource of the Arab 
philosophers. It was maintained that what was true in theology 
might be false in philosophy; that faith was one thing and 
knowledge another; and that a conflict between belief and 
science could be avoided by asserting the independence of each 
from the other. In our own day we much require attention 
to the fatal error here committed. For example, some Catholics 
are rather vexed at being asked to bring their literature to the 
test of what the Church teaches ; and they ask why they should 
carry with them everywhere the shackles which theologians 
impose. Why cannot Catholics be allowed to be dilettanti in 
paganism, to feel and utter much which the creeds condemn, 
and then on Sundays to go to church and hear a more 
rigorously accurate doctrine? The reply is, because Christianity 
must leaven the whole life of a Christian. As God is omnipre- 
sent, so is His law, and no man may take holiday from the 
Divine service. Our meaning is, not that explicitly the words 
of ecclesiastical formularies should ever be kept before the mind, 
like the rules of grammar before the mind of the schoolboy 
when he is writing his first Latin exercises; but that implicitly 
they should dominate the whole course of thought, so that never 
may the paganism of pagan poetry be taken too nearly or 
entirely in earnest. Indeed, as regards the poetic art in general, 
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we venture to think, that high as it deservedly ranks among 
human gifts or acquirements, yet it carries with it an evident 
token of its own imperfection. It relies in part on elements 
that are fictitious, it idealizes; in part it turns away from the 
real, and only the consciousness of this deflection saves the 
process from danger. The case is like that of the more 
anthropomorphic ways of representing the Divine action; they 
are vivid and effective, but they need tacit corrections to render 
them safe. In Heaven, in the possession of all knowledge by 
means of the Beatific Vision, there will be that truth at which 
the highest poetry now aims; but there will be no poetry in the 
sense of departure from literalism to follow after the merely 
imaginary. The bare truth, when presented in its integrity, is 
far better than glimpses of the truth, made more striking by the 
aid of fiction, and by vague adumbrations that do not exactly 
betray what they are. Now those who are most inclined to 
complain that theologians want unduly to meddle with literary 
judgments, overlook the danger which we wish to signalize; 
the danger lest the poet may become too credulous of his poetry 
and so fall into baleful error. Even hymns designed for use in 
the Church at one period contained some elements borrowed 
from pagan superstitions; and the pagan images reappeared 
as adornments of Christian temples. If we allow the taste of 
these admixtures to pass unchallenged, at least we cannot 
pardon any failure to distinguish the un-Christian from the 
Christian sentiment; we must condemn the spirit which would 
pray indiscriminately to “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 

After Nicholas the Fifth followed Calixtus the Third, a 
nepotist, a nationalist, and on the better side, a Crusader against 
the Turk, such as his Spanish blood was likely to make him, 
but not a man to spend lavish sums over the humanists, after 
the manner of his predecessors. Therefore the humanists hated 
him, and have heaped upon him their calumnies. The next Pope, 
Pius the Second, was himself a learned man ; but knowing practi- 
cally the dark side of the Renaissance, he was more on his guard 
than Nicholas had been in the patronage of humanists. There 
followed Paul the Second, the only Pope, of the period covered by 
Dr. Pastor’s two volumes, who took directly repressive measures 
against the humanists, and in explanation of whose conduct it 
is only fair to take into consideration the circumstances under 
which he reigned. The Renaissance times have been declared 
to have been the classic period of revolt and tyrannicide, when 
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dreams of a free Roman republic and of deeds emulating 
the stroke which Brutus made for freedom, filled the minds of 
enthusiasts. Nor need the object of these aspirations have been 
exactly the supposed good of the State; for Villari, in his Zzfe 
of Macchiavelli, illustrates the hollowness of such sentiments by 
the following example: “In 1416, Poggio was present at the 
trial and the execution of Jerome of Prague. But what was 
it that he admired in Jerome, which he proclaimed worthy of 
immortality? Not the martyr, not the reformer; on the con- 
trary, he asserts that if Jerome had indeed said anything against 
the Catholic faith, he well deserved his punishment. What 
Poggio admired in him was ‘the courage of a Cato or of a 
Martius Scevola;’ he extolled his ‘clear, sweet, and sonorous 
voice; the nobility of his gestures, so well adapted either to 
express indignation or excite compassion ; the eloquence and 
learning’ with which, at the foot of the pile, he quoted Socrates, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, and the Fathers.” Paul the Second then 
had reason to fear conspiracy from the hot-headed worshippers 
of antiquity, and as the Roman Academy fell under the charge 
of being a party to the intrigues, he suppressed it, and had 
two great humanists, Pomponius Lztus and Platina, brought 
to trial, which ended in their being put under a mild restraint. 
The former character was a type of the sentimentality of the 
Renaissance ; he lived in the past, would stand and weep over 
an ancient monument, and altogether behaved like a man 
ecstatic with love of classicism. Afterwards the Academy was 
restored, and its two members were received back to favour by 
Sixtus the Fourth, whose ideal was a continuation of the scheme 
inaugurated by Nicholas the Fifth. Gross vices of all kinds have 
been laid to his charge; Dr. Pastor clears him from the accusa- 
tions of murder and licentious living; but he fully admits the 
grave faults of most disastrous nepotism, and of participating in 
political intrigues. It was not for lack of devotion to the 
humanist cause that he, like Calixtus the Third, has been 
calumniated by enemies; the unjust reports that come out 
against him must have had other causes. With the account of 
his reign ends Dr. Pastor’s second volume; he has yet before 
him the task of describing that difficult period to appreciate 
fairly in the history of the Renaissance, the brilliant, but in 
many ways disastrous reign of Leo the Tenth. What he has 
already accomplished is most usefully instructive. For instance, 
the way in which he vindicates Sixtus from the charges of 
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immorality shows the caution of the critical historian. If the 
indiscriminate acceptance of contemporary records sufficed to 
prove a point, Sixtus and other Popes would stand hopelessly 
condemned of nearly all possible crimes. But those who know 
how, in a street brawl, the combatants blurt out against one 
another, quite irrespective of facts, every opprobrious name that 
they can think of, and guide their selection mostly by what they 
imagine to be the force of the words in point of vituperativeness, 
will have in their experience something like a parallel to the 
tactics adopted by several of the Renaissance writers in their: 
quarrels among themselves, and in their denunciations of Popes, 
priests, and monks. “The /xvective,” says Villari, “which the 
authors directed against one another, were almost always simple 
exercises of rhetoric; the two disputants came down to the 
arena in the spirit of performers, about to give a display of 
their dexterity and of their nudity.” When, however, their 
quarrels were real, then all the licence of the mock encounter 
was thrown into the earnest conflict. Aware of this untruth- 
fulness, Dr. Pastor passes by the incriminations of quite 
incredible assailants, and in rejecting the charge of immorality 
against Sixtus the Fourth, writes: “No contemporary whose 
witness is beyond suspicion, no one of the many envoys who 
detail with so much minuteness all that was happening at Rome, 
report any accusation of the kind in question.” How elementary 
is the principle, and yet how often is it overlooked, that violent 
denunciations by contemporaries prove nothing, if the word of 
the denunciators must in justice be regarded as carrying with it 
no voucher whatever for its truth! 


III. 


It would be quite a mistake to speak with reprobation of the 
whole Renaissance movement ; so far as it restored the classical 
studies which many of the Fathers of the Church had defended 
before the destruction of the old Roman Empire, and which 
Julian the Apostate had forbidden to the Christians, because he 
feared the power thus put into their hands—so far we must 
commend the work. What we find fault with, is the partial 
heathenism to which, in the case of many, the study of classic 
literature led; the frivolity of numbers of the students; the 
preference so often given to mere sentiment over solid reason, 
and the sacrifice of most necessary Christian truths to mere graces 
of style. Again we may quote Villari, who has no gratuitous 
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enmity to the Renaissance: “In the midst of this vivid splendour 
strange contradictions were to be found. The Italian people, so 
rich, so industrious, so intelligent, before whom all Europe stood, 
as it were, in an ecstasy of admiration—this people was rapidly 
falling into corruption. Everywhere liberty was disappearing, 
tyrants springing up; family ties grew weaker and weaker; the 
domestic hearth was profaned ; no man trusted any longer to 
the good faith of the Italians. Both politically and morally the 
nation became so feeble that it could not stand the shock of any 
‘moral power; and the first army that passed the Alps, traversed 
the peninsula almost without striking a blow, and was soon 
followed by others, who devastated and trampled down the 
country almost with equal impunity.” We, however, have been 
concerned not so much with the general decadence of Italy, as 
with the action of the Popes in dealing with a mighty and a very 
difficult movement ; in the course of which, if their conduct was 
not all that could be desired, we must remember the legacy of 
weakness left by a long exile and a long schism ; while we must 
also recognize that the good that they effected is deserving of 
our warm gratitude, and is not to be denied to them because it 
was not unmixed with serious evils. To ourselves, one lesson is 
to deal prudently with the intellectual movement of our own 
age, which again is largely pagan, neither better nor worse, 
perhaps, than the paganism of the fifteenth century; and upon 
some few the duty falls to emulate the zeal of Dr. Pastor in 
devoting the labours of a life to researches which shall do 
something towards vindicating the unjustly assailed honour of 
the Church. Talents so employed will bring in interest far in 
excess of what will be gained by imitating the frivolous d7/et- 
tantism of the Renaissance, and wasting on idle or dangerous, 
or sinful sentimentalities, the noblest energies of souls made for 
better things. 
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_——— 


THE interest we take in any great work is necessarily bound up 
in close connection with its author, and our interest in the city 
of Glendalough depends in great measure on its connection with 
St. Kevin. It is owing to him and his exceeding sanctity that 
the spot, which the demons boasted had been theirs from the 
beginning of the world, became the home of holy obedience, 
and humility and purity, and of charity to God and man. Had 
it not been for Kevin, the lovely valley would never, so far as 
we can tell, have had a claim to be reckoned among the holy 
places of Ireland. We have, therefore, dwelt somewhat on the 
story of his life, inasmuch as it explains the origin of, and 
also imparts its special character to, the monastic life of 
Glendalough. 

We now turn from the author to his work, and propose to 
ask our readers to start with us from the little bridge which 
crosses the stream close by the hotel of Glendalough, and 
which brings us face to face with the great gateway of the 
monastic city. The wall that ran around it, intended to preserve 
it from the invading foe, but proving quite insufficient to keep 
out the cruel marauders who again and again sacked those sacred 
precincts, is now almost entirely destroyed. Nothing remains 
standing but the double gateway, and the portion of the wall 
immediately abutting upon it. The careless visitor might 
easily pass it by unnoticed. But in the eyes of the antiquary it 
is of an almost priceless value, as a monument to which scarce 
a parallel exists all the world over. It dates from a time when 
mortar was deemed an unnecessary adjunct in Irish architecture, 
and it is built of undressed solid blocks of mica slate. The 
arches and pilasters are more massive still, and are of well- 
chiselled granite. Between the two gateways is enclosed a 
nearly square space of about sixteen feet each way, Formerly 
they were crowned by a tower, but of this there are now but 
very slight remains. Notice the wonderful strength of them 
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throughout, and the solid beauty of the two arches, consisting 
of twenty-six and twenty-seven granite blocks respectively. 
Many a fierce struggle have they witnessed, in which the 
monks, almost forced to assume the character of belligerents, 
sought to keep at bay the English, the Danes, aye, and the 
Irish chieftains, too, who not once alone laid their sacrilegious 
hands on the sacred city of Glendalough. 

We pass within the enclosure, and the first of the “Seven 
churches” that attracts our attention is the one that is popularly 
called the “Cathedral,” as being the largest of them all. 
Glendalough remained an episcopal see for nearly eight 
hundred years. Its first prelate was St. Libba, or Mo-Libba, 
for though its founder is sometimes spoken of as a bishop, 
yet there is no sort of evidence that he was ever promoted to 
the episcopal dignity. The Cathedral may, indeed, have been 
begun in Kevin’s days, and may even then have been the church 
of the monastery. But it was not completed till long afterwards. 
The west end has a fine Cyclopean doorway, of which we shall 
find several examples as we wander through the churches of 
Glendalough. The simple structure of those early doors, their 
square heading, the two long blocks forming the sides, and the 
third block simply resting on them and forming the lintel of the 
door, the slight incline of the twa sides, scarcely perceptible at 
first sight, but very clearly ascertained by a measurement of 
the width of the door at the top and the bottom,—these marks, 
common to all such primitive entrances as we know by the 
name of “Cyclopean doorways,” prove the first commencement 
of the Cathedral to belong to a very early age. Looking closely 
at the walls you will observe another feature which points to an 
interval between the foundation and the completion of the 
Cathedral. The masonry in the lower courses of the walls is 
different from that in the upper part of them. The solid 
blocks of stone at the bottom are changed for comparatively 
small stones above. There seems no doubt that the building 
in its finished state is by some time subsequent to the Reafert 
church or to Cro-Kevin. The chancel arch is a fine specimen of 
Irish Romanesque, and the zigzag moulding marks it as having 
been erected between the tenth and twelfth century. One or 
two other curious features in this building are worthy of 
notice. Two solid buttresses, continuations of the side wall, 
are built at the corners of the west front by the cautious 
architect in order to strengthen it. The east window is 
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very deep, and slants inwards to such an extent that the 
first impression is that it was so constructed for purposes of 
defence against weapons from without. Still intact by the side 
of the altar, is a solid and long slab, one end of it carved into 
the form of a piscina, and the rest serving as a credence table. 
In the Cathedral, as in all the churches of Glendalough, there is 
only one altar. The notion of many altars in the same building 
seems to have been quite foreign to the ecclesiastical mind of 
Ireland in early days. Ina monastery like Glendalough a large 
number of separate chapels, each standing by itself, and con- 
taining each its own altar, took the place of the many altars 
within one building which prevailed in later times. 

Outside the Cathedral, and on the southern side of it, 
is a plain but handsome granite cross, which is probably 
coeval with the Cathedral, even if it be not still older. It goes 
by the name of Kevin’s Cross, but this does not necessarily 
imply that it existed in Kevin’s time. It is made of granite and 
there is no tracery or other work upon it to tell of its date. 
One peculiarity is worth notice, that the arms are not perforated, 
but are solid with the cross itself. This is very uncommon in 
the ancient crosses of Ireland. 

After leaving the Cathedral our steps turn naturally to the 
church which bears the name of the Saint himself. Cro- 
Koemgin, as it was called in ancient days, and which we 
modernize into Cro-Kevin, or Kevin’s House, has a sanctity in 
the eyes of all who revere the sanctity of the holy man whose 
name it bears. 

Around Cro-Kevin the interest of Glendalough mainly 
centres. There seems little doubt that here the Saint lived 
during his later years. Here he said Mass, here he assembled 
his disciples, here he poured forth to God those prayers which 
won graces and miracles such as are wondrous even in the 
wondrous history of the Saints, here he gathered his children 
round his dying bed, and here he breathed forth his holy soul 
into his Creator’s hands. The sketch of Kevin’s House on the 
next page will enable our readers, if they have not seen it 
themselves, to understand the brief description we are about 
to give of this hallowed spot. 

In its original form it was not such as 1¢ now appears. It 
had nothing but the main portion, or nave, of the building, and 
also lacked the round tower that crowns it. When the Saint 
lived there, it corresponded almost exactly in form to the house 
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of St. Columbkille at Kells. The choir and erdam, or sacristy, 
were added after his death, and the tower was built about 
the same time. It thus assumed a more strictly ecclesiastical 
character, and we may conclude that it was no longer used as a 
dwelling-house, but was consecrated entirely to the service of 
God. 











Kevin’s House was burnt, or at least injured by fire, several 
times in the troublous days, when Danes and English overran 
the country. When it ceased to be used as a chapel we do 
not know, probably in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. In 
Cromwellian times, and up to the middle of the last century, 
it was deserted, but when the persecution abated Mass was 
regularly said here for many years. In 1840, or thereabouts, 
the priest, finding that it was not large enough to hold 
his congregation, resolved to rebuild a portion of it. He 
seems to have been a man whose practical zeal for the 
spiritual interests of his flock so entirely absorbed him, that 
he cared nothing for any antiquarian considerations. He 
imagined that he would be doing more honour to St. Kevin 
by enlarging his chapel, even at the cost of its most 
cherished architectural features, than by preserving it intact 
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in memory of the Saint. At that time the west door had 
been blocked up, and the altar was placed at the west end, 
the people coming into the church through the choir. It was 
exceedingly dark, and the zealous priest somewhat indiscreetly 
determined to admit additional light. He proposed to have a 
window made in the north side of the church, near the place 
where the altar stood. The task having been entrusted to some 
of the miners who were working in the lead mines of the 
district, and the hardness of the wall resisting their efforts to 
break a hole, they actually blew away a portion of the north 
wall with gunpowder. The result of the explosion was to crack 
the wall from roof to ground, and to endanger the whole 
building. Nothing daunted by the dangerous fissure, and rather 
pleased at the success of his experiment, the good Father 
determined to blow out another window further east. But here 
the wall was still more obstinate, and before the work of 
complete destruction could be accomplished, (for there is little 
doubt that the whole building would have been reduced to a 
heap of ruins by a second explosion), some happier influence 
prevailed, and the chapel was left without further injury. This, 
however, was not all the mischief that was done by these well- 
meaning but barbarous reformers. The choir of the church had 
been at the time of their operations long unroofed, and the walls 
were beginning to be dismantled. So these men of practical 
common-sense thought it would be as well to clear them away 
at once, and the choir was levelled to the ground. It was the 
intention of the pastor also to pull down the erdam, or sacristy, 
which still remained intact, and thus to reconstruct the whole 
of the eastern portion of the church, but fortunately he was 
stopped in time to prevent this last act of barbarism. Since then 
the Board of Works has taken in hand this unique struc- 
ture, and a guardian has been appointed to keep it in good 
order, and to see that no further harm should be done to it by 
the ravages of time or by the dismantling hands of men. 

The removal of the choir has had one advantage. It has 
enabled us to see clearly the way in which it was joined to the 
main portion. On the eastern wall, chiselled in the stones 
which formed the outer wall of the house in which Kevin dwelt, 
is the groove which was necessary in order to fit the chancel 
roof into the previously existing wall. The reader will see it 
clearly marked on the little sketch that we have given. 

It seems strange that while all else at Glendalough has 
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fallen into decay, the Saint’s own house still remains in a state 
of perfect preservation, and this after fire more than once 
consumed all within it, and the attempt that we have described 
was made to blast windows in its walls with gunpowder. 
There is no need to attribute a supernatural reason to its 
extraordinary stability. We can well understand that the 
hands of the workmen, whether they were the hands of 
Kevin’s own brethren or of masons introduced from without, 
would have given their best workmanship and _ provided 
the most lasting materials to the house where he was himself 
to dwell. No money will ever purchase that minute and 
detailed care that will be taken by one who toils with an 
intense love dwelling in his hegrt for him in whose behalf he 
is working. This it is that probably explains the stone roof 
built so well and compacted into such a solid mass that it is 
still, after twelve hundred years and more, impervious to rain 
and storm. This it is which enabled the walls to resist even 
the blasting powder, and gives us Cro-Kevin as an object of 
wonder and reverence still, likely to last as long as the world 
shall endure. But we will enter within its precincts, and see 
whether we can learn anything further respecting it when we 
view it from inside. 

The first thing that attracts our attention is the vaulted roof 
of stone, some eighteen feet from the ground. The building 
thus has two roofs, both built with the utmost care, the high- 
pitched roof that we see from the outside, and this lower roof 
within. Between the two there is a long low chamber which 
can be entered by the hole under the belfry. The hole probably 
was the occasion of the building being called “ Kevin’s Kitchen,” 
and was supposed by the uncultured to have been the means 
of exit for the smoke when a fire was lighted there. This 
loft, the floor of which is only fougeor five feet below the roof 
of the house, is generally regarded as having been the living 
room of the Saint. But this is not likely, though it may be that 
from time to time he resorted thither as a place of penance. 
For if we carefully examine the walls of the house, we shall 
find clear traces of a platform or gallery having existed at the 
west end of the building, at a height of ten or eleven feet from 
the ground, and extended about twelve feet from the western 
wall into the body of the building. Here it came to an end, 
so that there was no part of it above the place where the altar 
stood, ecclesiastical law requiring that no living-room should 
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intervene between the roof and the spot where the Sacred 
Body of Christ our Lord is laid. We can trace clearly on the 
northern wall the holes made by the joists driven into the wall 
to support the staircase which led up to the platform. It seems 
probable that the ground-floor of the building was used as a 
chapel and reception-room, while on this raised platform the 
Saint habitually lived, eating and sleeping there, and there 
spending his time when he was alone. All this is of course 
only conjecture, and it may be that the platform was added 
at some later time; but as far as one can judge from their 
present appearance, these holes date from the first building 
of Kevin’s house. But in that case, what was the object of 
the double stone roof with the interval of space between? It 
seems to have been so constructed in order to give to the 
building all possible strength and security. The loving hands 
that built it for their dear master spared no pains to make 
his house one that should last as long as the ages run. Nor 
have they failed in their design; while all else at Glendalough 
is partly or wholly a crumbling ruin, and not even the Round 
Tower has been able to resist the ravages of time, Cro-Coemgen 
is firm and strong, as on the day when it was first devoted to 
the service of the holy founder of Glendalough. 

But we must pursue our examination of this holy house. 
The west door has been built up since the time that it was 
used as a chapel for the parish, and the altar was erected 
against the western wall. Here was another of those Cyclopean 
doorways of which we have already spoken. As usual the 
sides are slightly inclined, and there is the ordinary flat lintel- 
stone. Over this lintel we observe another mark of special 
care bestowed upon its construction. An arch is built above 
it, in order to relieve it of the full weight of the wall 
that otherwise would have pressed heavily upon it and en- 
dangered its permanency. Turning round to the east we see, 
over the door that was built in the eastern wall of the house 
when the choir was added, a window, very narrow outside 
and widely splayed within, which dates from its first con- 
struction. Around us, carefully preserved within the shelter 
of Kevin’s house, are a number of curiosities from various 
parts of Glendalough. The crucifix, which forms the most 
prominent object of all, was made not long after the time of 
Kevin. It has been broken in three pieces by the hand 
of the spoiler, but they were all recovered at the time of 
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tracery is almost gone; in others, where the portion of the 
cross on which it was found was preserved beneath the soil, it 
still retains its ancient delicacy and the distinctness of its 
Various tombs and crosses, mill-stones and querns 
lie around us, that have been exhumed from the district around 
In front of the large crucifix you will see a slab, generally 
regarded as a grave-stone, which was dug up close by the 
“Cathedral,” and curiously covered with a number of rings 
around a larger central ring. 
is clearly the old altar-slab of the Cathedral. 
have a symbolical meaning. 
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of its having been constructed subsequently to the house which 
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that remains alongside the site of the destroyed choir, was 
obviously built at a later date than the house. 
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over without 
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excavations, and have now been so deftly reunited 
See the curious and 
character of the figure carved upon the cross. 


hand, that marks the modern lace-work done by 


sculptors. In some parts where it has 
ed to the weather and trodden down of men, the 


But this is no grave-stone. It 
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Count them and you will find 
These without 
ent the twelve Apostles of our Lord, and the larger 


remind us of our Lord present thereupon in the 
on the eve of His Sacred Passion. 

e, we must notice the clear evidence in the belfry 
So, too, the evdam, or lateral apartment or sacristy, 


The stones are 
the workmanship is of quite a different order. 
proximity to the Cathedral and Cro-Kevin are 
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here the Saint used to say Mass, passing thither from his little 
house hard by ? 

In exactly the opposite direction, ze, to the north-west of 
Cro-Kevin, is another oratory, which is sometimes called the 
“ Priests’ house.” Was it a chapel or a library, or what? It is 
impossible to answer the question with any certainty, unless the 
stones built up at the east end were once an altar. It certainly 
is later than Kevin’s house, for the curious arch outside the 
eastern wall is Irish Romanesque, and its zigzag moulding 
marks it as having been erected after Kevin’s death. But 
this building has, or we should rather say once had, a 
feature that is of the greatest interest. Over the lintel of 
the southern door are the remains of a carving, a sketch of 
which we give, not indeed as it now exists (for there is left 
only a horizontal section of some two inches deep), but as it 
existed in the days when Glendalough was still a flourishing 
city. It has given occasion to Dr. Ledwich for one of his accus- 
tomed sneers at the Catholic faith. In Petrie’s time it was pre- 
served in a neighbouring house, though broken into two pieces. 





We will quote the words of Dr. Ledwich and Petrie’s 
reply, that the reader with our little drawing before his eyes 
may be able to judge himself of its true character. Dr. Ledwich 
describes the carving with more confidence than sound judg- 
ment: “Among the remnants of crosses and sculptures (he 
writes) is a loose stone, showing in relieve three figures. The 
one in the middle is a bishop or priest, sitting on a chair, and 
holding a penitential (szc) in his hand. On the right a pilgrim 
leans on his staff, and on the left a young man holds a purse of 
money, to commute it for penance.” 

1 Antiquities of Ireland, p. 177. Second Edition. 
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Petrie, himself a Protestant, attacks this explanation of Dr. 
Ledwich with his accustomed impartiality. The figure on the 
right, he tells us, is no pilgrim, but a bishop or abbot, leaning 
on his pastoral staff. The young man holding the purse of 
money is also an ecclesiastic, and what Dr. Ledwich imagines 
to be a purse of money is really a bell, and of that peculiar form 
that characterizes the bells of the early Irish Church. From the 
presence of the bell Petrie implies that the bearer is an 
Ostiarius, or bell-ringer, and he regards the two side figures 
as kneeling at the feet of some higher dignitary, to whom they 
are both doing homage. 

With all possible respect to this learned antiquarian, 
we cannot regard his explanation of the carving as a true 
one. It is utterly improbable that a bishop or abbot, on the 
one side, would be represented in a position exactly corre- 
sponding to that of a bell-ringer on the other, for the office of 
Ostiarius was one of the lowest of ecclesiastical offices. There 
is no reason whatever why the presence of a bell should 
mark the bell-ringer. The mention of a bell is very common 
in connection with early Irish saints, and was one of the 
weapons they employed in their contest with the powers of 
darkness. Thus St. Patrick drove away with his bell the black- 
birds that molested him. A bell was often given as a present 
in token of friendship. St. Patrick gave a bell to St. Kieran, 
another to St. Fiacc, and another to St. Caillin. We have 
already mentioned how St. Kieran at his death gave his bell 
to St. Kevin “as a fee of his Communion.” May it not be 
that the subject of this curious carving is this final interview of 
the two Saints? The figure in the centre, wearing the crown 
and sacerdotal vestments, can scarcely be any other than our 
Lord, in whose presence in the Church of Clonmacnoise the 
meeting took place. The two figures on either side would be 
the two Saints. The one on the right hand of our Lord would 
be Kieran, with his crozier in one hand, and in the other a 
crutch in token of his sickness and death, his naked body also 
bearing the same testimony. Kevin, on the left of our Lord, is 
in travelling garb, and has in his hand the bell that has been just 
bestowed upon him by the dying man. They are both adoring 
Christ. None else would be represented as seated, and wearing 
His crown save the King of Heaven in presence of a bishop or 
abbot. This explanation, if it be the true one, has a special 
interest in connection with the visit of St. Kevin to Clonmacnoise. 
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Before we pass outside the enclosure which contains the 
group of sacred buildings, we must not overlook the traces 
of another small church, nearly opposite to the west front of 
the Cathedral. Only.a small portion of its walls remain, and 
it would scarce be worth calling the reader’s attention to it, 
were it not that it bears on the question as to the precise 
number of the churches of Glendalough. Were they seven, 
and no more? We must go a little further before we can give 
a satisfactory answer to this question. 

We will, therefore, ask our readers to accompany us outside 
the present enclosure into the field that lies due west of it. 
There, within a circle recently erected, and standing amid a 
grove of trees, is the Lady Church, generally supposed, but 
without any solid proof, to have been Kevin’s burial-place. The 
western door is a magnificent specimen of the Cyclopean. 
Observe the huge block of granite that forms the lintel of the 
door, and the massive stones which form the slanting sides. It 
much resembles the nameless church south-east of Kevin’s 
kitchen. There is the same narrow chancel-arch, and small 
altar beyond ; otherwise it has no distinctive features, and the 
main question that it suggests to us is whether it stood within 
or without the wall of the city of Glendalough. 

We will now retrace our steps and re-enter the enclosure, 
and make our way back to the path that leads from the ancient 
gateway across the cemetery in a southerly direction. We 
arrive at length at a spot where we have to descend four steps, 
with Cro-Kevin almost immediately facing us, but a little to 
our right hand. At the foot of these steps, on our immediate 
left, we observe a stone stile, which we cross, and find ourselves 
on a field considerably raised above the general level of the 
valley. Going on some eighteen or twenty paces, we come to 
a spot where there is a small piece of level ground, and where 
there seems to be (at least at some seasons of the year) a 
difference in the hue of the herbage that covers it. Here there 
once stood, though it has now been completely levelled with 
the ground, another church which bore the name of Cro-Kieran, 
after the Saint who founded the no less celebrated city of 
Clonmacnoise. It is not likely that St. Kieran ever lived here, 
as we have seen that he died during the early days of Kevin’s 
sojourn at Glendalough. It is far more probable that the 
church was built to honour his memory, or at all events received 
the name of Cro-Kieran out of compliment to him. Though 
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no traces of it now remain, in the last century some portion of 
the walls was still standing. Since then the stones have been 
employed to build up party walls and for other profane uses, 
so that we are left without this memorial of the friendship 
existing between Kevin and Kieran, and of their long discourse 
on Heavenly things when Kieran was already within sight of 
the glory prepared for him in Heaven. 

We now pursue our way along the path across the cemetery, 
and passing once again by Kevin’s house, we cross the little 
bridge over Glenealo brook, and find ourselves once more by 
the Deerstone already mentioned. Two stories we have already 
given respecting it; but there is yet a third, perhaps the most 
authentic of the three. It puts aside altogether the legends we 
have related, and connects the stone and its miraculous powers 
with St. Barach or Barry. This Saint was on a visit to Kevin 
at a time when he was intending himself to found a monastery. 
One day it was revealed to him that a deer would be sent to 
meet him at a stone just outside the enclosure at Glendalough, 
that would guide him safely to the place destined for him. He 
obeyed, and on arriving at the stone found the deer awaiting 
him, who at once set off, and St. Barach followed, until they 
came to a place called Cluain-Corpth, wherever that may be, 
and here St. Barach’s foundation was made. 

From the Deerstone we pass along the path that leads under 
the mountain side to visit the church that we have more than 
once mentioned as having in all probability been the site of the 
earliest home of Kevin and his community at Glendalough, and 
also as devoted by the Saint to be the burial-place of Dima and 
his descendants, in return for their generous cession of their 
lands to the servants of God. The Church of the Reafert, or 
Rixfert, the burial-place of the kings, stands at the mouth of 
the little valley that runs up in a southerly direction between 
the ranges of Derrybawn and Lugduff, close by the spot where. 
are seen the remnants of the cell where Kevin lived for four 
years his hermit life. It is certainly one of the oldest of the 
churches of Glendalough, corresponding in almost every par- 
ticular to another church, the Tempel na Trinite, of which we. 
shall speak presently. It has a special interest as having been, 
so far as we can tell, the original church of the early settlement, . 
and also by reason of its consecration to be in later days the 
burial-place of the chieftains of the district around Glendalough. 
We see the plain marks of its extreme antiquity in its Cyclopean. 
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doorway and round-headed windows destitute of all ornament. 


The chancel arch is a fine example of early Irish work. As 


we walk around the church, within the present enclosure that 
encircles it, we notice amid the turf a thin line of stone standing 
up here and there above the surface. We examine further, and 
find that it can be traced almost all round the church. This 
line was perchance the limit of the consecrated ground within 
which it was the privilege of Dima and his descendants to be 
interred. 

But we must not linger here. We have another church 
to visit, close by the edge of the lake, a little beyond the spot 
whence the ascending path mounts to Kevin’s bed. Here with 
the water rippling at its feet is built the church which goes by 
the name of Tempel na Skellig (Prioratus de Rupe), or the 
Church of the Rock. The trees must have been cleared away, 
and the space on which it is built must have been levelled at 
the cost of no small labour to the industrious workmen. But 
how can they have carried thither the massive blocks of granite 
of which its walls are composed? Over the lake every stone 
must have been brought, as precipitous rocks hem in the Tempel 
na Skellig on every side. In those days when mechanical 
appliances were but few, it speaks volumes for the indefatigable 
zeal of those that put their hand to the task, that they con- 
structed in such a position so solid and enduring a House to 
the glory of God. It is built on a mere ledge of rock, and yet 
is built with, as far as we can judge from the present remains, 
the most scrupulous care and exactness. The walls are more 
than two feet thick. Why did the builders choose this spot? 
Was it in order that Kevin, after his nights of penance in his 
rocky corner, might descend thither to offer the Holy Sacrifice ? 
Or was it in memory of his sojourn there that it was constructed 
after he had gone to his eternal reward? We cannot tell. Did 
any of the monks live there? There are some traces of a 
building with one of these apartments adjoining the church, 
and the very name of Prioratus de Rupe suggests the presence 
there of a little community at some period or other. But all 
this is but conjecture. We have no certain fact respecting 
Tempel na Skellig save its existence, and its existence from 
St. Kevin's days or thereabouts. 

We have still another church to visit if we have not already 
wearied our readers. At some little distance from the Cathedral 
on the road that leads towards the little village of Laragh, there 
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stands by itself a ruined church, which O’Donovan describes as 
one of the most perfect specimens in existence of an ancient 
Irish “Daimhliag,” or chapel. It is also called the Ivy Church, on 
account of the luxuriant ivy that formerly mantled it; but this 
was wisely removed by the Board of Works when they restored 
the buildings of Glendalough thirty years since, as its presence 
accelerated not a little the decay of the walls. Before 1818 the 
west end of it was crowned bya round tower forty feet high, 
which stood on the square chamber that still remains. An old 
square-headed doorway enters this chamber from the body of 
the church. Probably the builders had in view a possible attack ; 
especially as the Tempel na Trinite stands alone. The round 
tower was doubtless built with the same object. Take notice, 
moreover, of the great thickness of the walls, and observe the 
peculiar character of the windows. The east window, round- 
headed, and deeply splayed, is formed out of one single stone 
on the outside, but within there are six stones formed into a true 
arch. The chancel arch is also worthy of attention. It 
is beautifully chiselled out of granite. One might imagine 
that it is of rather later date than the choir, in which we 
notice, on the south side, a curious little window with a trian- 
gular head. On the same side, close to the altar, is a recess 
where the altar vessels were kept. On the ground at the east 
end there lies a mill-stone with a cross incised upon it, and 
which was probably once the tombstone of some priest. To 
the Board of Works the Tempel na Trinite owes more than any 
other of the churches of Glendalough. See the admirable care 
with which the south door has been reconstructed. It was a 
shapeless ruin before they did their work, and but for them 
this beautiful little church would have been little more than a 
heap of stones. 

The same is true of the other church, with which we shall 
conclude our rapid enumeration of these remains. About a mile 
from the group of buildings gathered around the Cathedral, on the 
banks of the Glenassan stream, close by the village of Laragh, 
stands the ruin which now goes by the name of the Priory of 
St. Saviour’s. It is without doubt the most recent of all the 
churches of which traces still remain. A few years ago it was 
but a shapeless heap, but now it too bears signal witness to 
the skill and patience with which the work of restoration has 
been done at Glendalough. The nave of the church is about 
forty feet in length by twenty-five in breadth. The chancel 
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arch has been put together again, and where any part of the 
materials could not be discovered, the gap was filled up with 
a simple stone of the same material as the one that it replaced. 
The general character of the church is Irish Romanesque of 
the eleventh or twelfth century. The capitals of the columns 
supporting the south side of the arch are beautifully and elabo- 
rately carved. The east window is of the same character as the 
chancel arch, and carved in like manner. The walls are ex- 
tremely thick, and as this church stood far away from the 
other buildings, strength of construction must have been very 
necessary to preserve it from the assaults of the marauder, 
the more so, as it was at one time a large and self-contained 
institution. There are still remaining traces of monastic buildings 
of considerable extent attached to the church, and it seems to 
have been the home of a Religious community. 

We have not yet given any opinion as to the extent of the 
city of Glendalough. Taking our stand by the side of the 
bank of the Glenealo, and looking northwards, we see rising 
before us, considerably above the general level of the valley, 
a sloping embankment which comprises not only the modern 
enclosure, but a good deal of ground outside of it. It runs 
almost to the river bank on the south, and comprises Cro-Kieran, 
of which we have already spoken, and the Lady Church. We 
cannot doubt that the city covered all this high ground, and 
that the wall encircled it. But did it go further? It certainly 
did not encircle the Tempel na Skellig. But were the Reafert 
Church and the Tempel na Trinite included in it? We are 
inclined to answer in the negative. The former offered no prize 
to the spoiler. It was but a cemetery with a chapel attached 
to it. The latter clearly sought to be self-sufficient by its 
strength and the refuge the Round Tower afforded to those 
who ministered there and lived in the little apartment at the 
west end. Did the wall run down the valley along the Glen- 
assan’s banks as far as the Priory of St. Saviour’s? It scarcely 
seems possible ; and the remains which have been unearthed in 
the meadows between the cemetery and the Priory are not 
sufficient to justify the theory of so widely extended a city 
as this would imply. In time of danger, as into Athens of old 
there crowded the dwellers in surrounding Attica, when the 
invading Peloponnesian forces rendered their own homes liable 
to attack, so it may be that there were dwelling monks and 
laymen all around the walled enclosure of Glendalough when- 
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ever invading Dane or Saxon or hostile Irish chieftain came 
down to do havoc in the sacred valley. We venture therefore 
on the opinion that the city, or enclosed portion of Glendalough, 
comprised an area extending on the west from the high ground 
overlooking the lower lake not far beyond the Lady Church, to 
the line clearly marked a little west of the site of Cro-Kieran, 
and where, either on the edge of the plateau or the fields 
beneath it, the wall crossed the valley and formed the eastern 
limit of the city. To the north and south the two little streams 
would be at the same time a boundary and a defence, adding 
not a little to the strength and security of Glendalough-within- 
the-walls. 

Last of all we have to consider the question as to the 
number of the churches. Does the mystic number seven 
comprise them all? Certainly not, but we may make a selection 
and say that the most important churches are seven, as will 
appear from the following enumeration : 


. The principal church, or Cathedral. 

. The Reafert Church. 

. Cro-Kevin, or St. Kevin’s House. 

. Tempel na Skellig, or the Church of the Rock. 

. Tempel na Trinite. 

. The Lady Church, probably the same as Kill-Effin. 
. St. Saviour’s Priory. 
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8. Cro-Kieran, or St. Kieran’s House. 

g. The so-called Priests’ House. 

10. The nameless church to the south-east of Cro-Kevin. 

11. Another nameless church (probably the Church of the 
two Sinchels mentioned in the Annals of Glendalough as having 
been burned in 1163). 


Of the school of Glendalough, and the saints who were 
among its alumni, we cannot speak at present, but must post- 
pone our account of St. Laurence O’Toole and St. Moling, and 
of the later history of Glendalough, to our next issue. 


R. F. C 

















Alexander Heriot Mackonochie.' 
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THE Life of Mackonochie, which has been recently published, 
has many sides, and may be regarded from many points of 
view. We may consider it merely as the biography of a 
remarkable man, or we might put aside particular aspects and 
treat it as the last outcome of Ritualism, since it practically 
exposes the very latest developments of this modern movement 
outside the Catholic Church. But in any case, we should like 
clearly to point out that it is not without danger to society 
to fabricate an apostle where there is none, and to create a 
hero without sufficient warrant, for so far as we can see, we 
have here merely a man who drew up for himself a peculiar 
spiritual system, and who with all the grim pertinacity of a 
Scotchman, devoted himself exclusively to its realization until 
it became a fixed idea with him to the wearing out of mind 
and body. That he became the leader and centre of the 
spiritual life of many others around him no more proves the 
healthiness of his method, than the enthusiasm, excited by 
General Booth, proves the propriety of Salvationism, or than 
the success of Robespierre proved the sanity of the French 
Jacobins. That this biography seems a mild attempt at a sort 
of private canonization makes us all the more anxious to divest 
Mr. Mackonochie of all borrowed plumes, in order that he may 
appear truly as he is, and not as the fancy of enthusiasts would 
paint him. It has been done so often before. Dissatisfied with 
Anglicanism, yet too independent to sit as a learner in the 
midst of the doctors of the ancient Faith, Mackonochie, like 
Wesley and so many others, came forward with a special theory 
of his own to meet the deficiencies of his creed. He became, 
if not the originator, at least a leader in that phase of the 
Tractarian Movement, which is known as Ritualism, and he 
thereby contributed one more name to the long catalogue of 
1 Alexander Heriot Mackonochie. A Memoir. By E. A. T. Edited by Edward 
Francis Russell, M.A., St. Alban’s, Holborn. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
VOL, LXX. F 
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efforts by which mankind has striven to enter Paradise by a 
ladder of its own. Wesleyanism, Puseyism, Ritualism, Salvation- 
ism, and a thousand other less respectable attempts of human 
ingenuity to invent a satisfactory religion, remind us that 
desperate men will catch at straws, and bear witness to the 
restlessness of the soul outside the Catholic Church in its thirst 
for something more than what it sees only in a mirage, like the 
traveller across the barren sands of an African desert. 

The personal life of Mackonochie does not seem to have 
been very eventful: indeed, from this point of view, the story 
of his exploits hardly provides for his biographer an object 
worthy of her skill. To make matters worse, in the midst of 
it all, we are treated to a dreary chapter by Littledale, entitled, 
“Martin versus Mackonochie,” which has all the appearance 
and the flavour of a hash-up from the Church Times. But 
there are some parts of the book of no ordinary interest, and 
there are some pages which have evidently been written by 
no novice pen. The description of Wantage, for instance, is 
a beautiful word-painted picture of a Berkshire village ; and the 
sketch of Baldwin’s Gardens and its inhabitants could scarcely 
be surpassed for vigour of realistic detail. We can but feel 
with regret, that the writer of this brography might have won 
for herself a more enduring place in English literature had 
fortune favoured her with a more inspiring subject. 

The facts of Mackonochie’s life, such as they are, can be 
told in a few words. The son of a Scotch officer, who 
died when his boy was only two years old, Alexander Heriot 
was educated at home by a mother of narrow Presbyterian 
views, until he entered Wadham College, Oxford, at the age 
of twenty, in January, 1845. A delicacy of constitution had 
prevented him from going to a public school, and when he 
came up to Oxford it was too late to remedy the evil, so that 
his mind, of no great intellectual calibre, never seems to have 
been able to rid itself of the cramped individuality which had 
bounded the horizon of his earlier training. At Oxford the 
Tractarian Movement was suffering from the panic which 
followed the secession of Dr. Newman, and unhappily the 
shrinking, half-hearted policy of Pusey and Marriott succeeded 
only in enabling Mackonochie to dress up the teaching of his 
childhood with Catholic interpretations, and to add to his 
slender stock of religious ideas such Catholic truths as he could 
fit in without a too glaring inconsistency. The independent 
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individuality of the man and the force of his iron will sufficed 
to smooth away all other difficulties in the working out of his 
ideal system. To give an instance of his imperturbability: it 
was his custom, so report declares, during his self-imposed 
priestly administrations in after-life, to anoint the sick in truly 
primitive fashion. “But where,” he was one day asked, “do 
you get the oils, for only a bishop of the Church can bless them 
in the Catholic Church?” “Failing the bishop,” he replied, 
as he slipped a flask of olive oil into his pocket preparatory 
to a sick call, “the duty devolves upon the priest.” It was 
the answer of a man, paratus ad omnia, even to the founding 
of a New Church, should the first be unsuited to his taste; 
and there were times, we may be sure, when he seemed to 
himself, like Elias under the juniper tree, the only remnant 
left of the true Israel, the last of the Prophets, and the fore- 
runner of a new revival. 

Admitted to Anglican Orders in 1849, Mackonochie served 
as a curate at Westbury and Wantage, until in 1858 he joined 
the mission in London at St. George’s in the East. The Pro- 
testant riots against the new teaching in this last parish drove 
such a character as that of Mackonochie into a still more 
determined and narrow opposition. His obstinate courage, 
however, attracted the attention of Mr. Hubbard, who, to his 
own cost later on, presented him to the new church he was 
building in Holborn. Here, although everything else con- 
curred to give Mackonochie the most favourable opportunity 
for realizing his peculiar views, the ritual he employed to 
symbolize his teaching, so strange and contradictory in an 
Anglican church, almost from the first stirred up his Protestant 
co-religionists to test the legality of his proceedings. For 
fifteen years Mackonochie thus became involved in what was 
practically one continual process of litigation, until the resig- 
nation of his benefice in 1882 left him broken down in mind 
and body. In ever-increasing failure of mental energy, he lived 
on until 1887, when in the December of that year he was over- 
taken by a snowstorm near Ballachulish in Argyleshire, and 
his dead body was found two days later, guarded by the dogs 
which had been the companions of his last fatal walk across 
the mountains of his native land. 

Such is the short story of the life and untimely death of 
Alexander Heriot Mackonochie. Let us now examine his 
system and his aims. 
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In a Preface to the whole book, contributed by an intimate 
friend, we are told of the source whence Mackonochie drew for 
his teaching and meditations : 


A few ascetical books were often in his hand, and were found after 
his death worn and browned by frequent use, and marked, analyzed, 
and annotated by his hand throughout. They were Zhe Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, the works of Bellecius, and Drexelius (both 
Jesuits) on Conformity to the Divine Will. These books he seems 
fairly to have absorbed, and they supplied very frequently the plan of 
Retreats, Missions, and Courses of Sermons, or the framework of single 
Meditations. As a confessor he was exceedingly popular. . 


The significance of this ingenuous revelation takes our breath 
away. The poor folks in Holborn might well be attracted by 
what -they heard at St. Alban’s. Their confessor might well 
be popular. St. Ignatius of Loyola, the zealous champion of 
the Holy See in the sixteenth century, devoted his life to the 
task of undoing what Luther had done in Germany, and what 
Henry the Eighth was doing in England. The Spiritual 
Exercises contain the essence of his teaching. To the Society 
of Jesus, which he founded, was entrusted the work of raising 
a counter protest against the rebellious Protestantism of this 
time, and it was this very book, The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, which inspired the members of his Society to 
venture into England with their lives in their hands, in order 
to keep true to the ancient Faith of their Fathers those ignorant 
souls who were being led astray by that very body of men to 
which Mackonochie belonged. Under Elizabeth and under 
James, the members of the Order of St. Ignatius were, of all 
other Catholics, the most active against gentlemen of Macko- 
nochie’s cloth, and they were martyred for preaching those 
very doctrines of the Spiritual Exercises, which Mackonochie 
is said to have “fairly,” or unfairly, “absorbed.” Now one 
or other of two contradictories is true, but not both at once. 
If the Spiritual Exercises are true, then Mackonochie’s position 
was a very false one. If Mackonochie was on the right side, 
then the Spiritual Exercises, and those whose lives are 
fashioned upon them, have been from the first under some 
strange delusion. The solution of the difficulty is not far to 
find: We-have here a man who tried to make ends meet 
with a vengeance: who attempted to be bodily a beneficed 
clergyman of the Establishment and mentally a Jesuit. To 
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live in such a state of violence as this is enough to sap the 
vital energies of the stoutest mind. It is not merely the 
benefice which is so difficult to give up in order to embrace 
the truth, for that may be but a poor one, as in Mackonochie’s 
case. It is the social standing and the position of spiritual 
influence to be enjoyed in the Establishment which leads a 
man to see whether there be not possible some system of 
compromise without performing the painful duty of hewing 
Agag altogether in pieces. Mackonochie at least did his best 
to invent one. 

But let us turn for a moment to consider the position of 
Mr. Martin, Mackonochie’s famous opponent at St. Alban’s. 
Very little is said about this admirable man in the memoir of 
his antagonist, and that little gives the world to understand 
that Martin was an improper kind of person, who had no 
business at all in Holborn, and that his interference was quite 
gratuitous and a persecution. The truth is that Ritualism is 
at present the fashion of the hour, whilst Puritanism is at a 
discount, so that Mackonochie is a hero and Martin a nobody ; 
but let us examine the matter more closely by the light of 
reason and common sense. One of Mr. Martin’s friends writes 
a letter of complaint in a July number of the Spectator. He 
says that his friend had not been fairly treated by Mackonochie’s 
biographer. 


Mr. Martin had a much closer interest in the district of St. Alban’s 
than is perhaps generally known. He was the chief founder of the 
schools in Baldwin’s Gardens mentioned in the memoir; but what is 
much more to the point, he for years taught in them almost daily, long 
before the church was ever built; breakfasting very early, he used to 
teach the lads for an hour on his way to his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Mr. Martin was a stern man, almost ascetic in his life; the only 
recreation he seemed ever to take was the reading of the Record. He 
sincerely thought that this clergyman was Romanizing the district, in 
which he had himself spent for many years previously devoted labour. 
He sincerely thought it was impossible for an honest man to remain 
beneficed in the Church of England while holding Mr. Mackonochie’s 
views. 


Of the two parties to the tedious lawsuit of “ Martin 
v. Mackonochie,” the man whose only recreation seems to 
have been the “reading of the Record,” was surely the more 
ascetic of the two, and he whose whole mind was consistent 
with his outward profession and position seems at first sight 
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more honest than the other, who, thinking with St. Ignatius 
of Loyola, and yet wearing the livery of Queen Elizabeth, had 
ventured to varnish with a spurious Catholicity the Puritan’s 
teaching in Baldwin’s Gardens. It is dangerous to society 
to make a hero of the wrong man. 

But there is yet another aspect of the case. Those ancient 
truths, for whose sake the Jesuit priest was martyred by the 
Anglican clergy in bygone times, have been now taught again 
after a clumsy fashion in the centre of London by an Anglican 
clergyman himself. Mackonochie has made himself the mouth- 
piece of unmixed Catholic doctrine to Protestants, whose fore- 
fathers had been robbed of this their rightful heritage, and 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, imperfectly as they have 
been expounded at St. Alban’s, seem yet to have had power 
enough to stir up a strong reaction there towards the ancient 
faith. How strangely has the blood of Blessed Edmund Campion, 
himself for a time an Anglican clergyman, been avenged by this 
curious fact! Those who received the Divine Saviour upon 
earth knew not always whom they were entertaining, and those 
who Sunday after Sunday used to listen to the teaching of 
Mackonochie, “absorbed from St. Ignatius, Bellecius, and 
Drexelius,” were attracted by its heavenly beauty, not knowing 
whence it was, and still less perhaps did they know how near 
they were to the most ardent desire of the founder of the 
Society of Jesus, that they should one day come back again 
to the one true fold, and to the successor of St. Peter, the 
rightful pastor and bishop of their souls. After all we should 
like to apply to Mackonochie the words of the Irish poet : 


A spirit pure as his 
Is always pure, ev’n while it errs ; 
As sunshine broken in the rill, 
Though turned aside, is sunshine still. 


But that Mackonochie was wrong intellectually—we will 
not say morally—no unprejudiced person can doubt who reads 
his biography candidly through. It is not the life of a saint 
at all, but of a man who fell a victim to a fixed idea and to 
an indomitable, unbending will. This is surely, /uce clarius, 
evident in his whole life from his college days to the hour when 
he was found astray upon the bleak mountains of Scotland, 
apart by himself, far from home, dead and watched over by 
animals alone. He had so persistently been going astray for 
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so long, and so independently been sufficient for himself in his 
self-chosen creed, that at length he had lost the power to 
discover he was wrong or to find the right track homewards. 
And yet we cannot help thinking that if there is mercy for 
invincible ignorance, there must be some hope for such extra- 
ordinary blindness as his. 

It has been said that we learn more from the errors than 
from the virtues of our neighbours, and in this account of a 
perverted attempt to bring back Catholic ideas and practices 
into England, there is much that is instructive ; whilst, taken 
as a whole, it gives us a fair conception of that peculiar phase 
of Protestantism which has been commonly styled “ Ritualism.” 
In the history of the Tractarian Movement Ritualism is a 
distinct departure. There isa letter in the biography wherein 
Dr. Pusey states that “he should not have taken the line of 
the Ritualists ;” that so long as they were allowed their mental 
beliefs, the external expression of them was more or less 
indifferent to him, and depended largely on sufferance, whereas, 
on the contrary, Mackonochie held quite the opposite view. 
He was of opinion that, to the poor at least, it was impossible 
to teach spiritual realities without the corresponding outward 
symbols, and that it was equally impossible to keep such ideas 
alive unless the physical action went with the mind. That 
Mackonochie’s doctrine on this point was sounder than Pusey’s 
we cannot help suspecting, and perhaps this very shrinking from 
objective reality was one of the causes which kept Pusey away 
from external communion with the Catholic Church. Yet 
though aware of the importance of it, Mackonochie seems to 
have cared little for ritual himself, except in so far as it assisted 
the learning and retention of what he had set himself to teach, 
and what that was, chapter xi. of the biography reveals. 
Grasping on the one side the perfection of the sacramental 
system of the Catholic Church, and realizing to some extent 
her teaching that Christian life is an imitation of Christ upon 
earth, yet on the other hand continuing in sympathy with the 
religious feelings of those amongst whom he had been brought 
up, Mackonochie conceived the idea of building upon what he 
found, and of using those crude subjective notions which pass 
current for a religion amongst Protestants as foundation-stones 
whereon to erect an edifice, which should be so like the Catholic 
Church, as to deceive, if it were possible, the very elect them- 
selves, and yet be without the humiliation of submitting to the 
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Catholic centre of authority. Instead of leading Protestantism 
to repentance and disavowal, Mackonochie thought it might be 
washed and dressed and tricked out with Catholic ornaments, 
and then be enthroned as the Heavenly Jerusalem, the Spotless 
Spouse of the Lamb, as seen by Prophet and Apostle in their 
moments of ecstatic vision. That Mackonochie persuaded any 
rational person at the sound of sackbut and psaltery to fall 
down and worship before the golden image he had set up in 
Baldwin’s Gardens no more guarantees and sanctions his 
theatrical performance than did the compliance of some in- 
fatuated persons in the days of the Prophet Daniel. The fact 
is, Ritualism differs from dissent only in degree. Mackonochie 
was as complete a dissenter as there is to be found in the 
length and breadth of England. But he was shrewd enough 
and tenacious enough not to allow himself to be ejected from 
a body of men whose bond of union is not unity of doctrine, 
but unity of material and social interest. We speak strongly 
about the morality of such conduct as this in the public interest, 
because it is no longer a mere question of the personal merit 
of a private, mistaken individual, but of a life and an aim which 
is being perpetuated as heroic and worthy of imitation, through 
the medium of a monument in the highlands of Scotland and 
a memoir in the lowlands of England.’ It was a great attempt 
certainly to make Catholics without true Catholicity ; but there 
could be but one end to such an attempt and to such a course 
of life, and though the loving writer of the biography tries to 
palliate the failure, it is that of a disastrous collapse. 

Of the spiritual letters of Mackonochie there seem to be 
few worth the printing, and in those selected there is little 
worthy of notice. He writes to a correspondent, “to keep the 
grace of the absolution intact, as far as possible, till after your 
Communion. . . .”? This advice reminds one of the Irish fish- 
wife who, quarrelling with a neighbour after the annual mission 
at the parish church, would have enforced her arguments by 
blows but for a very untheological scruple thus quaintly ex- 
pressed: “I’m in the grace o’ God, Biddy, this week, worse 
fuck!” said she, “but begorra next week ......! 

He writes to another on our life in this world, and in his 
4etter we catch a glimpse of the strange sectarian gloominess 
of the man: “I do not think,” he says, “there is one promise 


1 They have just put up a large cross in Scotland where he died. (Pa// Mall Gazette.) 
* P,. 235. 
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in the Gospel that we shall be happy in this world. It is 
impossible —this world is under the curse... from the 
Beatitudes to the end of Revelation you find no other promise 
for time.”? As we read these unhappy words, we close the 
book with a sigh of regret that this misguided, though single- 
hearted soul, had throughout his earthly pilgrimage kept himself 
in stoical self-sufficiency alone and aloof from that Divine com- 
munion, wherein he would have had his share in the prayer of 
the Sacred Heart, that the joy of His true disciples and apostles 
might be full even here. What a good work that man would 
have done had he not been living on such crooked lines, for it 
is out of material such as this that saints are made. 


1 P. 236. 














Irish Worthies of the Sixteenth Century. 
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FATHER WALTER TALBOT. 


WHEN Walter Talbot entered the Novitiate of the Society of 
Jesus at Tournay in 1595, he wrote down this account of 
himself: “I, Walter Talbot, was born at Dublin on June 30, 
1562, my father was William Talbot, Esquire, who is still 
alive; my mother was Mary Bermingham, who is deceased 
in the Lord. I have studied Grammar in Ireland, In the 
school of the Society at Pont-a-Mousson I have studied 
Humanities for one year, Rhetoric for one year, Philosophy 
for three years, and I took the degrees of Master and Doctor 
in the month of August, 1590. I have received tonsure and 
minor orders from the Bishop of Metz, and the Orders of 
subdeacon and deacon from John de Stryan, Bishop of Middle- 
burg, in virtue of an- Apostolic Indult granted to Cardinal 
Allen. I have studied Theology during four years and a half 
at Louvain, where I attended lectures in the College of the 
Society. I enter the House of Probation at Tournay, this day, 
May 10, 1595.” 

Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage enables us to identify Walter 
Talbot as the fourth son of William Talbot of Malahide, who 
married Mary, daughter of Peter Bermingham, Lord Chief- 
Justice of Ireland, and who possessed the lordships of Malahide, 
Garristown, Louth, Ashe, and Castlering, with the courts and 
royalties attached thereto, together with estates in the counties 
of Waterford and Kilkenny. Walter was the first of eight 
members of this family who entered the Society, amongst whom 
his father’s three grand-nephews, John, Peter, and Gilbert, S.J., 
were brothers of the Duke of Tirconnell. 

In 1597, Walter became chaplain to an Irish regiment, which 
was in the service of the King of Spain and was stationed 
in Belgium. Of his missionary labours the Brussels Annual 
Letters relate: “There are Irish soldiers in the camp, and 
1 Liber Novitiorum Tornac. S./. 
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some English mixed with soldiers of various nationalities. In 
the year 1597, more than twenty of them were brought to 
the true fold, and very many have been aggregated to the 
Sodality of the Most Blessed Sacrament. The musketeers 
marched in military array, and, to the wonder and admiration 
of many spectators, laid their banners at the feet of their 
chaplain to show their great reverence for his person and 
functions. Most of these soldiers abstained even from white- 
meats during Lent; many eat nothing but black-bread on 
Wednesdays and Fridays; they went barefoot to visit holy 
places, and in a spirit of austerity inflicted such corporal 
punishment on themselves as to fill with horror those who 
beheld their works of penance. Albert Diirer had seen Irish 
soldiers in the Low Countries, and he drew a sketch of five 
of them which is preserved at Vienna. They are fine power- 
fully-built and formidable-looking fellows, armed with the long 
sword and the galloglass axe, clad in a mantle of Irish rug, 
and wearing the Irish glib and moustache which it was for- 
bidden to wear at home under pain of forfeiture, not only of 
the moustache and glib, but even of the head. The great 
artist wrote over his drawing, ‘ Here go the war-men of Ireland.’ 
Here go, then, the war-men of Ireland who know how to fight, 
not only against the enemies of the Spanish King, but also 
have learned under the lead of Father Talbot how to wage 
war on the devil, the world, and the flesh. Their penitential 
works remind us of the words of Blessed Edmund Campion: 
‘The Irish, when virtuously bred up or reformed, are such 
mirrors of holiness and austerity, that all other nations retain 
but a show or shadow of devotion in comparison to them ; 
as for abstinence or fasting, which these days make so dangerous, 
this is to them a familiar kind of chastisement.’”? 

In 1598, Father Talbot was stationed with the Irish at 
Sichem, as we learn from a book entitled, “ Mzracles lately 
wrought by the intercession of the Glorious Virgin Marie at 
Mont-aigu, near unto Sichem in Brabant. Translated out of 
the French copie into English by Mr. Robert Chambers, Priest, 
and Confessor of the English Religious Dames in the Cittie 
of Brussels. Printed at Antwerp, 1606.” A copy of this tract 
is in St. Beuno’s College Library, St. Asaph. At page 35 we read: 
“The Curate and Eschevins of Sichem, affirm assuredly that 
in the year 1598, at what time the Irish of the regiment of Sir 
1 History of Ireland, Ed. 1809, p. 19. 
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William Stanley, Colonel, were lodged there, were wont to use 
no other physic or remedy for their diseases, but to make their 
prayers at the foresaid place of Montague, amongst whom very 
many were healed in such sort that Father Walter Talbot, an 
Irish priest, one of the Society of Jesus (who at that time was 
their preacher and ghostly Father), was wont oftentimes to 
say with great admiration, that the place was in a very singular 
manner chosen by God to advance there His Mother’s honour, 
for which cause he was moved to go thither, sometimes devoutly 
in procession, accompanied by the sayd Irish, and the townsmen 
of Sichem, whereof he wrote to Father Thomas Salines, who 
was the Superior of the Fathers of the Society, which attended 
upon the Catholic King’s army in the Low Countries.” ? 

The Annual Letters of Louvain of 1602 supply some further 
details relating to the piety of these Irish soldiers who were 
in winter-quarters at Sichem: “Father Walter Talbot, one of 
our military chaplains, had often experienced a peculiar feeling 
of consolation while praying at the shrine of Our Lady of 
Montaigu. He was consequently moved to send his soldiers 
thither often, and especially the sick; and he had the comfort 
of seeing them come back perfectly cured after a pilgrimage 
to that holy chapel, which is situated on a rugged hill at a 
distance of one or two miles. Filled with reverence at the 
sanctity of the spot, he informed the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood of the facts he had witnessed, and told them that 
it was evidently a place chosen for manifesting devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, and that it would become the most celebrated 
resort of all Belgium. His words, which were looked on by 
the peasants as an oracle, were verified, as an immense number 
of miracles were performed there, many of which we have 
witnessed with our own eyes. Accounts of these miracles have 
been published in Flemish, and they have been translated into 
Latin by the celebrated Justus Lipsius, who wished thereby to 
give testimony of his faith and of his devotion to the Mother 
of God. It is marvellous how soon that hill began to be fre- 
quented by crowds of the faithful. All the xodlesse of the | 
Court of Brussels, and even their Most Serene Highnesses have 
gone thither ; every day the hill was covered with the carriages 
of the nobles, and the vehicles and horses of pilgrims. From 
England, Germany, France, Zeland, Holland, and Friesland 
pilgrims arrive nearly every day ; and the heretics, who are 
1H. Foley’s Collectanea, S./., article ‘‘ Talbot, Walter.” 
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eye-witnesses of the miracles, are not only converted themselves, 
but bring many others to the true Faith. In one day there 
have been as many as twenty thousand pilgrims present at 
that holy place.” 

All these manifestations of piety must have filled the hearts 
of Father Talbot and his soldiers with gratitude and con- 
solation; but they also brought on him an overwhelming 
amount of labour under which he soon succumbed. The Annual 
Letters of Belgium tell us that “among the camp missioners 
of Belgium three Jesuits went to the glory of Heaven in 
the year 1599. The first was Father Walter Talbot, an 
Irishman, who was thirty-eight years old, and had been four 
years in the Society. In the camp he reconciled to the 
Church many men, chiefly of his own nation; many also were 
those of other countries, whom he brought back to the paths 
of salvation. He gave high hopes of success in this kind of 
apostolic work, and he was resolved to persevere in it as long 
as he had life. But, regardless of his health, he spent two 
days hearing the confessions of the soldiers, while he was 
drenched with wet ; he thus contracted a violent fever, of which 
he died at Cassel on August 4, 1599.” There were no railways, 
no steamers in those days, and English ships were on the sea 
to intercept all correspondence between the Continent and 
Ireland ; and so the news of his glorious death did not reach 
Dublin for a month, or perhaps months, after its occurrence. 
His fellow-citizen and brother Jesuit, Henry FitzSimon, wrote 
to Father General a month afterwards: “I beg of your Paternity 
to give us some labourers for this vineyard, and I think Father 
Walter Talbot should be sent to me at once, if it be pleasing 
to your Paternity.” Father FitzSimon, who had been acquainted 
with him at Dublin and in Belgium, knew something of 
his virtue, learning, tact, ardent zeal, and other qualities, which 
eminently fitted him for the difficult and dangerous mission 
of Ireland; and he was most anxious to secure his services 
for his afflicted countrymen at home. But God willed otherwise, 
and took him to receive the reward of his labours. It is not 
unlikely that Father FitzSimon was reminded of him by the 
fact that the day before he wrote his letter, Walter’s brother, 
John, was knighted on the field of battle by the Lord Deputy 
for distinguished service against the Irish at a time when, as 


1 Lit, Ann. Lovanienses 1602. See Hibernia Zgnatiana, p. 146. 
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FitzSimon writes, the Irish were everywhere triumphant, and 
the splendid English army of the Earl of Essex had been almost 
annihilated. 


FATHER FLORENCE O’MORE. 


Florence O’More, or Moore, was born in the city, or county, 
or diocese of Armagh,! in the year 1550,” of Catholic parents, 
by whom he was piously brought up. He made his classical 
studies in his own country, and as he grew up he was a model 
of Christian piety, and had such a love for penitential austerities 
that he went three times to St. Patrick’s Purgatory, where on each 
occasion he spent nine days in the exercise of the most severe 
works of penance. In his youth he had the privilege of being a 
servant of a great servant of God, Dr. Richard Creagh, the Primate 
of All Ireland, who was imprisoned in the Tower of London in 
1564, in the Castle of Dublin in 1567, and again in the Tower 
of London in 1567, where he was detained for eighteen years, 
and then poisoned. O’More could scarcely be the Irish boy 
whom the Primate met begging (as a poor scholar) at Rochester 
and brought to London in 1564; but he may have attended 
him in Ireland for one year between May, 1566, and May, 1567, 
when his Grace was treacherously captured in Connaught. 
According to the History of the Austrian Province of the 
Society of Jesus, O’More “gave his gratuitous service to the 
Primate for one year while he was in prison.” He then went 
to Paris to pursue his studies, and when crossing the Channel 
he was betrayed by a Protestant merchant, and narrowly 
escaped being brought back to the Tower of London.’ 

He was at Paris in 1579, as we learn from Primate Creagh, 
who at his examination on St. Patrick’s eve, 1579, says: “He hath 
received certain letters from such as relieve him, containing no 
other matter than concerneth either relief, books, or some news 
especially touching the realm of Ireland. And being asked 
from whom he receiveth the said letters, he saith from one 
Shan Beg and one Florence, sometimes his servants, the said 
Florence being now at Paris. He confesseth also that he 
receiveth relief from Cardinal Morone, which was delivered 
unto his servant Florence or Segrey, and, as he remembreth, 
the sum he received was about sixty crowns. He never sent 


1 He is called ‘* Homo Septentrionalis,” ‘* Ultoniensis,” ‘* Armachanus.” 
2 Trish Catalogue, S.J., of the year 1608, 


3 Hist. Prov. Austria, S.J., by Smidl. 
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a letter into any foreign parts, but to his servant Florence and 
to one Dr. Michael (Bannes), dwelling at Louvain, from whom 
he received relief.” ? 

Florence spent eight years at Paris and Pont-a-Mousson, 
studying philosophy, and, as appears from the State Papers 
previously quoted, working in the interests of Dr. Creagh and 
for the welfare of the Irish Church. During that time he was 
ordained priest by Dr. Tanner, the Bishop of Cork, who was 
at Paris about the month of June, 1575. Four or five years 
after his ordination he went to Rome and was admitted into 
the Society by Father General Aquaviva, and was by him sent 
in 1582 to pass the time of his novitiate at Briinn, in Moravia, 
and afterwards to study at the College of Olmiitz. In 1593, 
he and another Irish Jesuit, named Bambroc, were stationed 
at Briinn,? and finally, in 1595, he was sent to Neuhaus, where 
Adam von Neuhaus, Viceroy or Burggraf of Bohemia, and his 
wife, Catherine de Montfort, established and endowed in that 
year a College of the Society of Jesus, which soon had two 
hundred pupils, some of whom were Protestants, as that 
Bohemian town was very much infected with the poison of 
heresy. This was the theatre of the labours of the last 
twenty years of Father O’More’s life, during which time he 
devoted himself with untiring zeal to hearing the confessions of 
the inhabitants of that region, and also of the foreigners who 
frequented it; and, as he was a man of capacity for business, 
during the last seven years he was Minister or Vice-President of 
the College, and looked carefully to its temporal as well as to its 
spiritual interests during those years of his meritorious career. 
He was found so useful that the Bohemian Jesuits endeavoured, 
and with success, to keep him in their country, although the 
Superiors of the Irish Fathers often urged Father General to 
send him to work in his native province of Ulster. In 1604, 
Father Christopher Holywood writes: “Father John Gerott and 
Father Florence (whose presence is necessary in the North) 
ought to be sent to us. Let those who detain them know they 
can supply their places, whereas we cannot do without them.” 
In 1605, he again wrote to the General and said: “If Father 
Florence were here we could have a Residence in Ulster, and 
further the spiritual interests of that country.” 


1 State Papers in Spzctlegio Ossoriensi, p. 52. 
? List of Irish Jesuits in Lorraine and Germany in MS. vol. « Anglice Hist.” i 
the Roman Archives, S.J., p. 121. 
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Father Aquaviva was very solicitous concerning the northern 
Catholics, whose princes, after a war of fifteen years against 
Elizabeth, were driven into exile, and whose lands were all 
confiscated and planted with Englishmen and Scots. He 
frequently ordered the Irish Superiors to establish a Residence 
in Ulster, and must have signified to the Bohemians his wish 
to have Father Florence sent back to his native land. But 
the Fathers of the Austrian Province represented to him that 
they could not well do without him, that the temporal and 
spiritual state of Neuhaus required his presence, and that as 
he had entered the novitiate and had spent thirteen or fourteen 
years in their Province, he belonged to them. He was the 
most popular confessor in the town, and was remarkable for 
this, that he was not only continually in the Tribunal of Mercy 
to absolve all who came to him, but went about through the 
streets-and hamlets, especially about the time of the solemn 
festivals, and called at the houses of the inhabitants to invite 
them to come to Confession and Communion. 

We may learn what manner of man he was, and how far 
advanced he was in virtue, from a picture which has been handed 
down to us of a holy soul whom he guided in the ways of 
God. According to the History of the Austrian Province 
of the Society of Jesus, Florence O’More was for the space 
of twenty years the spiritual Father of Catherine, Countess 
de Montfort Neuhaus, widow of the Viceroy of Bohemia. She 
was a woman of extraordinary charity to the poor, who looked 
on her as their mistress and mother. Though she was a person 
of the greatest self-control, yet, at the sight of the miseries 
of the indigent, she could not restrain herself, and she never 
rested till she had relieved their wants. When she saw the 
poor outside the windows of the dining-room, she used to start 
up at once, and throw out to them, through the window, fowls, 
ducks, joints of meat, whatever she could lay her hands on. 
She also kept a dispensary, from which she liberally and 
gratuitously gave medicines to those who needed them. In 
her palace she led a life of the cloister, and found all her delight 
in prayer and communings with God. She received Holy 
Communion twice a week, and then she felt her heart all glowing 
with Divine love, and sometimes remained for seven or eight 
hours kneeling, immoveable, and without any support for her 
arms. Every day in Lent, and every Friday throughout the 
year, she performed barefoot the devotion of the Way of the 
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Cross; in winter long before daylight she hastened to the 
House of God, and remained to hear all the Masses up to the 
dinner-hour. She had for bed a sack stuffed with straw, and 
for bedclothes a covering of the coarsest and commonest 
kind. She wore a hair-shirt that penetrated the skin; she 
fasted frequently, oftentimes abstaining altogether! from food 
for three, and sometimes for twelve days. In spite of all these 
austerities, she preserved a remarkable beauty even in her 
old age. In all these heights of contemplation and mortifica- 
tion, she was always most docile and obedient to her spiritual 
director, Father O’More.? Her husband died in 1595, of poison, 
as is said, administered by the heretics, and she herself went 
to her reward thirty-six years afterwards. 

She was as a kind and good mother to the Society ; in 1595, 
she and her husband founded our College of Neuhaus, and in 
1599, after his death, she endowed it largely. In 1603, when 
Father O’More was Minister of that College, Count Joachim 
de Montfort Neuhaus and his mother dined in the College 
refectory, from the pulpit of which short addresses were 
delivered in fourteen languages; and seven pupils, representing 
the seven liberal arts, presented “the Candle of Foundation” to 
Joachim. In that year also, twenty heretics were converted, 
one of whom was a preaching minister who had been a disciple 
of the famous Vitus Theodoricus. Another minister, an apostate 
priest, who had spent ten years with the Lutherans, openly 
abjured his heresy, and went to confession to one of the Fathers 
(Florence O’More) who, as confessor of the most illustrious 
foundress of the College, had accompanied her on a pilgrimage 
to a shrine of our Lady.* We are sorry that the loss of some 
documents prevents us from giving more details of the useful 
career of this worthy Irishman. Concerning the end of his life 
we learn from the History of the Austrian Province, S./., that 
before his departure from this world, Father Florence made a 
general confession of his whole life. When tempted to bewil- 
dering doubts by the enemy of his soul, he referred him to that 
general confession ; and when the demon appeared to him, to 
his great distress, in a visible form, and annoyed him extremely, 
the good old man, by kissing the crucifix, banished the fiend ; 
until at length commending his soul into the hands of God, he 

1 Jnediam sape in tertium, quandogue in duodecimum diem extrahebat. 


2 Hist. Prov. Austria, SJ. 
3 «* Ad B, Virginem ad Cellas.” 
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expired most calmly on August 4, 1616, on the feast of 
St. Dominic, whose name he had drawn by lot as his patron 
saint for August, according to the custom of the members of 
the Society, who, on the eve of each month, draw the name of 
some patron for the coming month. He had the most singular 
devotion to his monthly patrons, and commemorated their feast- 
days by the performance of some penance. This good and 
faithful servant died a holy death in the Lord in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age, after having spent thirty-four years in various 
functions of his Order. 














Heredity. 


-_a>— 


IT is a familiar fact that offspring resemble their parents. We 
easily see this in man because we can so easily detect family 
likeness. But to verify it in the lower animals and plants is 
not so easy. Nevertheless, this resemblance is common to all 
organisms alike. It is known by the name of “ heredity,” by which 
is meant that property of organisms by which parents transmit 
to their offspring their own characteristics; not only those 
characteristics which cause them to be referred to a particular 
class or species, but those also which distinguish them from 
other members of the same species. 

The theory proposed by Weismann is especially interest- 
ing because it is the best solution that has yet been offered 
of the transmission of such characteristics, and also ex- 
hibits a new phase in the history of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection. In the following paper we 
propose to give a brief sketch of it, and to consider a few 
of the principal objections that may be advanced against it. 
The subject is so far-reaching in its bearings that it would be 
impossible, in so short a space, to follow it in all its ramifica- 
tions. It will help to clearness first to recall to mind certain 
elementary facts in biology. 

All animals—in fact, all organisms—start life as what is 
called a cell. From the name one would naturally expect 
to find in a cell all the characteristics of a monk’s abode, viz., 
four walls, a floor, and a roof. Yet these, though generally 
found in plant cells, are by no means essential. In most cases 
a cell is not a chamber at all, but is simply a solid bit of living 
matter or protoplasm. This protoplasm is not homogeneous 
throughout. Even with comparatively low powers of the micro- 
scope a minute spot can be seen to be differentiated from the 
rest. This insignificant speck is the most important part of 
the whole cell, and is called the nucleus. It is the centre of the 


1 Essays upon Heredity, &c. By Dr. August Weismann. Clarendon Press, 1889. 
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cell’s activity—as shown by the fact that when cells multiply by 
division—important and complex changes first take place in 
the substance of the nucleus. Weismann terms the substance 
of the nucleus, xucleo-plasm. The nucleo-plasm then seems to 
govern the cell and by its specific character to determine the 
nature of the cell’s functions. 

All animals start life as such a bit of protoplasm with a 
nucleus. Some never advance beyond this stage, but remain 
all through life unicellular. Such are the protozoa. The cell 
from which the metazoa or multicellular animals arise is called 
by Weismann a germ-cell, and the nucleo-plasm of this he 
terms germ-plasm. This, in some cases of what is known as 
parthenogenetic reproduction, is derived from only one indi- 
vidual, as in some bees and many crustaceans, but as a rule 
the nucleo-plasm of the germ-cell or the germ-plasm is formed 
by the coalescence of two germ-plasms. It is by this union 
that a perfect fertilized germ-cell is formed. 

Such a cell developes by dividing into two cells—these into 
four, eight, and so forth. These cells are not all alike. Early 
in the life of the embryo they take on a characteristic form and 
position. As may easily be seen in the case of the chick, three 
layers soon become distinguishable. One layer of cells, by 
constant growth, repeated division, and gradual change of shape, 
gives rise to the external skin and nervous system ; another 
gives rise to the alimentary canal and all the glandular organs 
connected with it, while the third forms the cells of the skeleton 
and muscular system. The result is that in one part of the 
body we have nucleo-plasms which do nothing but form nerve 
substance, in another part nucleo-plasm which only secrete bile 
in the liver,’ and so forth. Now it seems reasonable to suppose, 
as Weismann does, that all these various nucleo-plasms must 
be much simpler in their structure than the original germ-plasm 
from which they sprang. He compares the simplification 
which takes place in this development to the division of an 
army into two corps—these into divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments, battalions, companies, &c.—substituting complexity for 
numerical strength. He argues that once nucleo-plasm is 
thus limited in function and becomes somato-plasm, it is no 


1 These differentiated nucleo-plasms of the body of the organism, Weismann 
terms somato-plasms, to distinguish them from germ-plasm. The important differ- 
ences between these two kinds of plasm is a cardinal point of the theory. The cells 
of an organism other than germ-cells constitute its soma, 
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longer capable of producing germ-plasm and reproducing the 
entire organism. Hence the fact that not all cells of an 
organism are capable of reproducing it, but special cells only. 
Let us compare the cells of a multicellular animal with our 
simple little unicellular animal—amoeba, suppose. The amoeba 
exercises all the functions belonging to an animal—that is, it 
absorbs oxygen and gives otf carbonic acid gas—assimilates food 
materials—gets rid of waste products and perceives in some 
way the external world. But the cell of the higher organism 
confines itself toa much smaller field of action. It is either a 
liver cell or a nerve cell, say, for it cannot be both. It is an axiom 
in physiology that difference of structure connotes difference of 
function, and conversely, difference of function connotes differ- 
ence of structure. Hence, from its cosmopolitan nature we 
should expect the nucleo-plasm of an amoeba to have a vastly 
more complex structure than the nucleo-plasm of a liver cell. 
It may be objected that this has not been proved. This is true, 
but a short time ago all protoplasm was thought to be homo- 
geneous in structure. Since then the microscope has shown it 
to be most complex. From this we may reasonably suppose 
that every kind of nucleo-plasm has its characteristic structure, 
and that could we but penetrate the secrets of germ-plasm itself 
we should find there a complexity proportional to the variety of 
nucleo-plasms which are evolved from it. But our amoeba differs 
in another important respect. Like other protozoa, it multiplies 
by dividing into two new individuals which resemble the parent, 
except in size! They, however, attain their normal size by 
growth, and divide again and again. In a sense, therefore, the 
amoeba may be said to be immortal. Apart from violence— 
provided the necessary conditions obtain, there is no reason why 
it should die. 

To account for heredity in these simple organisms is an easy 
matter, as long as we see no difficulty in believing that though 
an animal may grow, it still remains the same individual. The 
offspring is simply a part of the parent, and therefore 
resembles it. 

But how can we account for heredity in multicellular 
organisms which do not multiply by division? Among them 
double parentage is the general rule. The power of repro- 
duction in them is limited to certain germ-cells which stand out 


1 This does not seem to be true of all such cases of division. There is sometimes 
evidence which points to the products not being of equal value. 
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in sharp contrast against the multitude of somatic-cells which 
make up the rest of their body. The latter are concerned only 
with the preservation of the life of the individual—the former 
only with the continuance of the species. 

From the time of Democritus to our own many attempts 
have been made to explain it. Darwin’s theory of Pangenesis 
is perhaps the most conspicuous of modern attempts. It hardly 
pretended to be a complete explanation, but was rather a peg 
on which to hang all the facts of heredity as then known. It 
commanded attention rather on account of its author than its 
intrinsic merits. Darwin supposed that exceedingly minute 
“gemmules” were contributed from all parts of the body and 
united in the germ. The germ might be compared to the 
British Parliament. It was a representative body. This 
hypothesis is beset with insuperable difficulties and is now 
abandoned. The most recent theory is Weismann’s. Let us 
hear his own explanation : 


I propose to call it the theory of the continuity of germ-plasm, for it 
is founded upon the idea that heredity is brought about by the 
transference from one generation to another of a substance with a 
definite chemical and above all molecular constitution. I have called 
this substance “ germ-plasm,” and have assumed that it possesses a 
highly complex structure conferring upon it the power of developing 
into a complex organism. I have attempted to explain heredity by 
supposing that in each ontogeny, a part of the specific germ-plasm 
contained in the parent egg-cell is not used up in the construction of 
the body of the offspring, but is reserved unchanged for the formation 
of the germ-cells of the following generation. 


He argues that if the germ-plasms of successive generations 
are directly continuous, it follows that they must possess the 
same molecular constitution, and that under the same conditions 
they would pass through the same stages of development and 
yield the same final result. 

This direct continuity of germ-plasm has been proved ina 
few low forms of invertebrate life from the fact that the germ- 
cells themselves are seen to be continuous; but in most cases 
the germ-cells are not observed to be distinctly separated from 
the somatic-cells until the embryo has advanced to a certain 
stage of development. As Weismann points out, this does not 
prove that unchanged germ-plasm is not present from the 
beginning. Ascending the scale of animal life we find that 
the separation of the germ-cells takes place later and later. 
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In any case they differ essentially from all the other cells of 
the organism. As we have seen, germ-cells can reproduce the 
entire organism, somatic-cells only their own kind.! Moreover, 
germ-cells are entirely independent of somatic-cells except as 
regards nutrition, and hence are beyond the reach of those 
numerous physical agencies which so much influence and 
modify them. 

Here we are beset with a difficulty which, if unanswerable, 
renders superfluous further consideration of “continuity of 
germ-plasm” as an explanation of the phenomena of heredity. 
It follows that changes which take place in the body or 
somatic-cells of the parent cannot be transmitted directly 
to the offspring. In other words the transmission of acquired 
characters becomes a fiction. On this point, which at first 
sight it would seem so easy to settle, doctors disagree. Lamarck 
certainly believed in it. He endeavoured to account for the 
origin of species by the inheritance of characters acquired 
during the life of the parent. Weismann’s theory, therefore, 
at once sweeps away Lamarckism. Darwin, too, who was 
under the influence of Lamarck’s writings, attributed great 
importance to it, and was of opinion that the origin of species 
cannot be exclusively attributed to the Natural Selection of 
such variations as are often called spontaneous, but that great 
value must be set on the inherited effects of use and disuse, and 
some also to modification through the direct and prolonged 
action of changed conditions of life. Herbert Spencer attaches 
even greater importance than Darwin to use and disuse, and 
believes that Natural Selection of favourable varieties is not in 
itself sufficient to account for the whole of organic evolution.? 

On the other hand Galton, His, Wallace, and Weismann, 
either deny transmission to be proved or minimize its importance. 
Thus Wallace* in his recent work maintains that Natural 
Selection is supreme to an extent that Darwin himself hesitated 
to claim for it. Weismann maintains that all the alleged instances 
of such transmission can be otherwise explained. Mutilations, 
however often repeated, are never transmitted. Otherwise, 
certain operations such as cramping the feet of Chinese young 

1 This is true of all animals of any considerable differentiation, but in some low 
forms any bit of the organism can reproduce the whole. Even in some crustacea 
the tissue in the stump of a lost limb can produce a new but degenerate limb, This 
presents considerable difficulty. 


2 ** Factors of Organic Evolution,” Wineteenth Century, 1886. 
3 Wallace, Darwinism, p. 443. 
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ladies would by this time have become unnecessary. Mivart 
adduces the case of a female cat, which after losing its tail by 
a cartwheel, produced two litters of stump-tailed kittens. 
The following story is very instructive in this respect. A 
friend of Weismann’s brought him from a village a kitten with 
a rudimentary tail. The mother had a normal tail, the father 
could not be identified. Investigation showed that for several 
years tailless cats had appeared in various cat families in the 
village. The fact was that the village pastor had married an 
English lady who possessed a tailless male Manx cat.2 Weis- 
mann himself cut off the tails of a large number of generations 
of white mice, but no tendency even to degeneration could be 
detected in the later offspring. If mutilations can be transmitted 
in one case it is hard to see why they cannot in another, and so 
if such transmission ever does take place we should expect to 
have abundance of authentic instances at hand. 

But how do we explain the fact that if our modern Samson 
have children they will probably exhibit the same abnormal 
development of the biceps as their parent? Weismann says we 
must attribute this not to the direct transmission of the character 
from father to son, but to the fact that father and son have both 
come from a germ-plasm which contained within it an element 
determining the potentiality of the biceps. Another objection 
to the separation of the germ-cells from the influence of the 
soma, or the other cells of the body, is taken from certain well- 
known facts in the breeding of animals. It is well known that 
to keep a strain pure there must be no admixture with stock of 
another blood. For example, if a short-horned cow has a calf 
by a Highland sire, that calf exhibits characters of both parents. 
But future calves which the same cow may have, though their 
sires have been short-horns, will in addition to short-horn 
characters have others which are Highland. The mother before 
the birth of her first calf owing to the intimate connection 
between the mother and her offspring became tainted with the 
Highland strain. It is objected that the appearance of High- 
land characters in later calves shows that the germ-cells of the 
cow became modified and capable of reproducing Highland 

1 This is probably the same case which Weismann investigated. The cat was 
only ‘‘said” to have lost its tail by a cartwheel, but the evidence was not con- 
clusive. 

? The case of a bull having lost its tail by accident, and becoming the father of 


tailless calves is quoted from Heckel against Weissman, but dismissed by him as 
having no evidence to support it. 
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characters. Hence germ-cells are not beyond the influence of 
the soma. But may it not be that the appearance of Highland 
characters in later calves need not be attributed to changes in 
the germ-cells of the mother, but may be due to the influence 
of the soma of the parent before birth, tainted as it is with 
Highland blood? If a later bull-calf of the short-horn cow by 
a short-horn sire were to become the sire of a calf showing 
Highland characters, this would undoubtedly prove that the 
germ-cells of the bull-calf had been modified by the Highland 
blood in it. We are not aware that this has been observed to 
take place. 

So far we have seen how the continuity of germ-plasm 
attempts to account for similarity ; let us see how it explains 
the manifold variation that is observed. Individuals resemble 
one another, they also differ greatly. As resemblance is easily 
explained in unicellular organisms, so too is variation. For we 
have seen that in them acquired characters are not lost. But 
in higher forms another cause must be sought. In them 
individuals vary, according to Weismann, because they are 
developed from a germ-plasm derived from two individuals. 
The offspring combines the tendencies of both parents, and the 
variation caused by this combination of tendencies is the true 
significance of double parentage. 

It may at this point seem to follow that every germ-plasm 
contains all the tendencies of ancestral germ-plasms, and also 
that the offspring of the same parents must resemble one 
another. Both these conclusions are contrary to facts, and we 
shall see presently how cleverly the theory avoids them. If the 
germ-plasm were of so composite a nature, variation would be 
much diminished, if not altogether prevented. The fact that 
Weismann is a sincere believer in the omnipotence of Natural 
Selection, and that he must needs have material for it to work 
upon, does not alter the objective value of his explanation ; for 
the variations however they are caused undoubtedly exist. 

But assuming evolution we are met with a difficulty in the 
case of those species which are parthenogenetic, that is, whose 
germ-cells can develope without fertilizaticn. In these all the 
germs are potentially alike, although the mature individuals 
differ from one another through the varying conditions of 
their development. Hence, no variations occurring for Natural 
Selection to act upon, such species must remain stable and 
invariable; moreover, since they possess no adaptability to 
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changed conditions, according to Natural Selection principles 
they must be limited in range and variety and _ short-lived. 
Unfortunately it has been pointed out by Vines that there is 
a large class of parthenogenetic fungi which are of very wide 
range, and contain an extremely large number of varieties. 
Weismann says, “If it could be shown that a purely partheno- 
genetic species had become transformed into a new one, such 
an observation would prove the existence of some force of 
transformation other than selective processes, for the new species 
could not have been produced by these latter.” On this Vines 
says: “It appears to me beyond doubt that, in the fungi, new 
species have been developed from parthenogenetic forms, but 
I leave it to Professor Weismann, to suggest what ‘force of 
transformation other than selective processes’ may have been 
operative.” 

Again, how are the variations in the germ-cells of the first 
generation to be accounted for? This does indeed seem a 
great difficulty, but it is a trifle to Dr. Weismann, who sees no 
difficulty in believing that all higher forms have descended or 
ascended from unicellular ancestors. He therefore attributes it 
to this origin from organisms in which variability has been 
caused by the direct influence of the environment. But this is 
far from solving the difficulty. Space, however, must excuse us 
from prosecuting it any farther. 

In the case of double parentage it has been observed that 
two little cells, to which the name of folar bodies has been given, 
separate themselves at a certain stage from the nucleus of a 
germ-cell. It was formerly supposed that in this process some- 
thing was lost which had to be replaced by fertilization. On 
this supposition it was argued that eggs which develope without 
fertilization, as in the bee, must be without polar bodies. For a 
long time no polar bodies could be made out in these cases, but 
comparatively recently Weismann .and others have discovered 
that one polar body is cast out in many parthenogenetic forms. 
Hence he argues that the first polar body, when there are two, 
differs entirely from the second! Let us see what function he 
assigns to them. We have seen that each kind of cell has a specific 
nucleo-plasm which determines its functions. The nucleo-plasm 

1 Against this, Blachmann maintains that not only one but two polar bodies are 
extruded from the ovum of the hive-bee, which developes into a drone. If this is 
so, Weismann’s assumption that the polar bodies differ in function is unwarranted, 


and his theory that fertilization is a question of quantity rather than quality falls to 
the ground. (See A/orphol, Jahrbuch, vol. xv. pt. i.) 
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of an egg-cell has also its specific functions. Thus it has to 
store up a certain amount of food material, to be at the service 
of the embryo during the first stages of development. It thus 
follows that the nucleus of the germ-cell contains besides 
undifferentiated germ-plasm also what Weismann calls ovo- 
genetic nucleo-plasm. This when it has done its work is not 
only no longer of use, but by its presence prevents development, 
hence it is cast out in the form of the first polar body.!_ In the 
case of parthenogenetic eggs development sets in when this 
encumbrance has been removed, but the development of eggs 
that require fertilization is prevented by the casting out of a 
second polar body. This reduction in quantity so weakens the 
nucleus that it is incapable of further development until made 
up to the normal amount by fertilization. Hence Weismann 
maintains that fertilization cannot be compared to the lighted 
match applied to a train of gunpowder, he regards it as 
a question of quantity rather than of quality. This view 
seems to be supported by the facts (1) that a chick’s egg 
if unfertilized is capable of the first stages of development, 
and (2) that the first division of the nucleus, which takes place 
after fertilization, is not due to any sort of opposition between 
the two elements, for it has been observed that both kinds 
remain side by side together.2 On the other hand we have 
strong evidence against such a view in the behaviour of bees. 
In these the queen has the power of fertilizing the egg or not, 
if fertilized it produces a female worker, if unfertilized a male 
drone. This would seem to be a death-blow to the above theory 
of parthenogenesis. For if the same egg may develope either 
parthenogenetically or otherwise, though the product is in one case 
a worker, in the other case a drone, development must depend on 
something besides quantity of germ-plasm. Weismann attempts 
to solve the difficulty. It is proved that all the bee’s eggs are 


1 If this view of the significance of the first polar body be correct we should 
expect to find one cast out from male germ-cells also, because in them there must be 
something corresponding to ovogenetic nucleo-plasm. Something analogous has 
been shown to take place in many plants. 

2 Since this paper was written, Weismann has adduced experiments by Boveri, 
which seem to show that there is no essential difference between a male and a female 
nucleus. Boveri removed the nucleus from an echinoid ovum and introduced in its 
stead a male or sperm-nucleus, Regular development took place and a free-swimming 
larva was formed. Moreover, if the species of the ovum-nucleus and sperm-nucleus 
were not alike, the species of the larva was determined by the sperm-nucleus—thus 
showing the dominant character of the nucleo-plasm. (See Mature, February 6, 


1890.) 
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of equal value, that is, all will, if unfertilized, produce drones. 
At first the nucleo-plasm is insufficient for development. If not 
reinforced by fertilization Weismann supposes that it has the 
power to make up the deficiency by growth and then it 
developes. But this explanation is very lame. Weismann 
gratuitously assumes that the nuclei of parthenogenetic eggs 
have the power of growing, while those requiring fertilization 
have not. On the other hand, if we deny this power to them, 
we must admit that the fertilization does nothing more than 
determine the sex. This seems equally hard to accept. 

The second polar body has another important function. 
Along with it are cast out a certain number of hereditary ten- 
dencies, and since these are not the same for each ovum, 
individual variation is thus accounted for. Every generation 
the number of ancestral germ-plasms is doubled, while their 
quantities are reduced by one-half. Thus in the zh generation 
the germ-plasm will contain 2” ancestral germ-plasms. After 
a certain number of generations the limit of division will 
be reached and the germ-plasm contain as many ancestral 
germ-plasms as it can contain. The question then arises, 
How is double parentage possible without a doubling of 
the quantity of germ-plasm in each germ-cell with every new 
generation? Weismann says there is only one possible answer, 
by a reduction in the number of ancestral germ-plasms, a 
reduction which is repeated in every generation. “This must 
be so,” he says. This is the meaning of the second polar body, 
with it are cast out half the ancestral strains in the germ-cell, 
and thus the theory would account for remote ancestral charac- 
ters becoming lost, and for the fact that offspring of the same 
parents do not resemble one another, the ancestral characters 
so cast out not being the same in the case of each germ-cell. 


Such is the skeleton of Weismann’s theory. In so short a 
space it is equally impossible to do justice to many of his 
arguments, or to enumerate all the difficulties that may be or 
even have been advanced against it. Still we may mention a 
few of the leading objections.!_ It has been said that the theory 
is too material and does not give sufficient prominence to the 
principle commonly called “form.” True Weismann is wrong 
in ascribing all to purely chemical and physical forces, since 
there is undeniable evidence in vital action of a higher species 
1 Mivart, Dudlin Review, November, 1889. 
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of force, but he is no more wrong in looking for a material 
difference which determines that one germ shall develope into 
a cat, another into a dog, than is the physiologist who ascribes 
the difference in behaviour of a cat and dog to the difference in 
their physical organization. It would be unphilosophical and 
absurd to suppose that two diverse principles or forms could 
inform two germs identically similar in molecular structure. 
Again, it is objected that too great complexity is supposed in 
the germ. Weismann says, “ Every detail of the whole organism 
must be represented in the germ-plasm by its own special and 
peculiar arrangement of the groups of molecules,” and that, 
“the number of generations of somatic-cells which can succeed 
one another in the course of a single life, is predetermined in 
the germ.” 

The complexity of such a hypothesis seems to approach, 
if it does not exceed, that of pangenesis itself. But we must 
not overlook the fact that the complexity postulated is of a 
different nature from that required of pangenesis, and further, 
according to any theory of heredity whatever it must be granted 
that the peculiarities of the offspring are communicated by the 
parents along with the matter which they contribute, and are 
therefore in some way included in the germ. But probably a 
great deal of the difficulty arises from the extreme minuteness 
of the germ compared to the magnitude of the organism which 
arises from it. If size is merely relative there need be no more 
difficulty in accepting extreme complicity in the germ than in 
the adult. Even if we maintain that in this case size is not 
purely relative, but that there are certain indivisible units of 
matter commonly called molecules, the difficulty is much 
diminished by the following consideration. The leading 
physicists agree that the size of these molecules must average 
about syg3c000 Of an inch in diameter, from which it may be 
deduced that there are 3 x 10” molecules in a cubic inch. In a 
spherical nucleus ;5}y9th of an inch in diameter, which is taken 
on the safe side, we should have about 12x 10%, or twelve 
thousand millions of molecules. The disposition of these units 
would allow of considerable variation. 

Objection! has been made to the origin of mortal somato- 
plasm. Weismann takes great pains to show that germ-plasm 
cannot arise from somato-plasm, and it is urged that “the idea 
of the conversion of germ-plasm into somato-plasm is just as 
1 Vines, Mature, October 24, 1889. 
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impossible as that of the conversion of somato-plasm into 
germ-plasm.” There hardly seems the same a priori difficulty, 
as in this latter case the effect would seem to exceed the cause. 
Nevertheless Weismann does not explain satisfactorily how this 
takes place. In conclusion it must be remembered that this 
theory is but a hypothesis which attempts to embrace all the 
facts as yet known. Already it has stimulated many minds 
and hands to fresh research and has been fruitful in new dis- 
coveries.' In this way such hypotheses if not held too tena- 
ciously greatly accelerate the advance of science. We cannot 
do better than quote Weismann’s own words. 


It is nevertheless possible that continuity of the germ-plasm does 
not exist in the manner in which I imagine that it takes place, for no 
one can at present decide whether all the ascertained facts agree with 
and can be explained by it. Moreover, the ceaseless activity of 
research brings to light new facts every day, and I am far from main- 
taining that my theory may not be disproved by some of these. But 
even if it should have to be abandoned at a later period it seems to me 
that, at the present time, it is a necessary stage in the advancement of 
our knowledge, and one which must be brought forward and passed 
through, whether it prove right or wrong, in the future. In this spirit I 
offer the following considerations, and it is in this spirit that I would 
wish them to be received. (p. 173.) 


With this acknowledgment we may be content to wait 
patiently for an answer to the many difficulties in the way of a 
full acceptance of the theory. Though it has been shown 
above that some of the objections are unsound, there yet remain 
others which seem to require for their solution so many fresh 
assumptions as to remind us of the theory of Natural Selection. 
Witness the explanation of parthenogenesis and the reparative. 
growth of injured parts and lost members alone. The capti- 
vating ingenuity with which Weismann explains facts hitherto 
unexplained has a tendency to intoxicate some minds. An 
effectual antidote may be found in the contemplation of the 


difficulties. 
EDWARD A. RIGBY. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
A STORM, AND AFTER. 


THERE were several reasons why I did not try to shorten our 
state of suspense by writing to The O’Doherty; or perhaps I 
should say that there was only one, namely, that Alicia was 
against it for several reasons. Firstly, because The O’Doherty 
and his wife were moving from place to place, and there was no 
certainty that a letter would reach him before his arrival home. 
And secondly, supposing that a letter did reach, “she ”—that is 
to say, Madame O’Doherty—would be certain to get hold of it, 
and would be sure to talk “papa” over to her own way of 
thinking, whatever that might chance to be; and thirdly, 
though Alicia believed in a general way that her stepmother 
was not likely to raise obstacles, still, as Alicia said, “there was 
no telling ;” and in any case she was not going to be beholden 
for anything to “ tat quarter.” 

“No,” Alicia added with decision. “ You shall get papa 
alone by himself at the first opportunity after he comes home, 
and then you can tell him all about it. And, oh dear! what 
will you say? You don’t know what papa is. But you area 
man and brave; and if he flies into a passion you won't care. 
As for me, if he were to be angry I should die. But in any 
case I will never marry any one else but you, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, we can wait till I am twenty-one.” 

So it was settled. Stimulated by Alicia’s complete 
dependence and pretty trust in me, I spent all the time I 
did not pass in her company in brooding over my case, con- 
sidering the best way of putting my statement, preparing against 


possible objections, predetermining the channels in which my ° 


important conversation with The O’Doherty should flow, and 


planting at this point and at that an argument in its most 
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persuasive attitude. Oh, Alicia! can I ever quite forgive you 
for upsetting all my plans? 

At length The O’Doherty and Madame O’Doherty returned. 
The house had been made bright to receive them. The 
O’Doherty was pleased to be at home again; pleased with his 
welcome, glad to see his children once more; and warmed by 
their greeting, he was all the evening in a_ boisterously 
affectionate humour. Alicia was not in the least afraid of him 
that night, and became so excitedly sanguine and over-sure, 
that her anxiety almost entirely vanished, and she could scarcely 
keep out of her father’s sight. After dinner, when they had all 
left him to smoke by himself, she must needs steal back—she 
had dropped her handkerchief, forsooth, and couldn’t find it— 
and on one pretext or another she kept hovering about him: 
and at last with full heart threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. She would have retreated then, but his arm encircled 
and detained her. “What has happened to my little girl that 
her eyes are so bright and she looks so well ?”—for he remem- 
bered the depression which had settled upon Alicia for some 
time before his marriage, and the recollection had returned 
reproachfully upon him more than once during his travels— 
“what does it all mean?” he asked, with an approving look in 
his eyes, which made Alicia forthwith impulsively tell him all 
our happy story. He could not but have been charmed by the 
innocence of her confession, by the winningness with which 
she urged our suit, by her restored contentment as shown in 
her looks. In fact, he gave Alicia no intimation of disapproval, 
but patted her head, and saying, “Well, well, we'll see what 
Mr. Shipley has to say for himself to-morrow,” sent her away, 
if not in the seventh heaven of happiness, still, not doubting 
but that all would be well. 

No man’s moods are more unaccountable than this Irish 
squire’s, or change more suddenly. By the next morning the 
situation presented itself thus to his mind: that he had had no 
idea of what had been going forward in his absence; that his 
room evidently was considered better than his company ; that 
the whole affair was now the talk of the country round ; that I 
had behaved uncandidly, that I had treated him with disrespect, 
that it was dishonourable on my part to have taken advantage 
of his absence to engage the affections of an inexperienced girl 
little more than a child; that I should have waited till his 
return, so as to have given him the opportunity of deciding 
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whether or not he would be pleased to regard me as an eligible 
son-in-law. In this unamiable, this unreasonable frame of mind, 
he awaited my coming the next morning. Alicia waylaid me 
as I was going to her father’s study and told me what she had 
done; and directly I saw The O’Doherty’s face and manner, 
I felt that she had put me in a false position. The O’Doherty 
was very stiff, offered me a cold hand, silently motioned me to 
a seat. What with his want of encouragement, the knowledge 
that he was already in possession of everything that I could 
tell him, and the certainty that he regarded my conduct with 
disfavour, I found it impossible to launch easily into indifferent 
topics and introduce my subject after preparing the ground, as 
I had intended. Forced to plunge at once zz medias res 1 began 
by being formal, and ended by becoming confused. The 
O’Doherty listened in stern silence; no doubt he took my 
incoherency for shame. At any rate he began, at first with 
an effort at calmness, to pour upon me upbraidings so unex- 
pected, so indignant, nay, so insulting, that I soon recovered 
confidence, and found myself expostulating whenever he failed 
for breath, and with increasing warmth when my explanations 
were not only not met, but not listened to. The O’Doherty’s 
wrath, too, increased at my interruptions, and our interview 
had not gone very far before there was a storm raging. I don’t 
know all I said. I don’t know consecutively what 4e said. We 
were both very angry. “How do you justify such behaviour, 
sir?” he cried out at last. 

“T refuse to plead,” I answered ; “I repudiate insinuations 
as false as they are insulting.” 

“Leave my house!” he thundered. 

“Leave it!” I echoed scornfully. “I wish I had never 
entered it, and I’ll never set foot in it again.” 

Poor Alicia! she was a little way off outside, pale and 
trembling. I wish I had not said in passing: “Oh, Alicia! 
you have made a nice mess of it!” 

That was a wretched day! I wandered about alternately 
defiant and crestfallen; contrasting my assured happiness 
of the past weeks with my present misery. Our day-dream 
was vanished. All was over. Wait till Alicia was twenty-one! 
Wait three years! it was eternity, it was despair. Now I 
blamed Alicia, now her father, now myself. If I had only 
kept cool! if I had let the old man rage and spend himself, 
if I had received his accusations with a sternly astonished 
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passivity, they would have caused his anger to recoil upon 
himself, and have overwhelmed him with shame. As _ for 
Alicia! it was her fault altogether. Why had she interfered ? 
Why had she not left everything to me, according to her own 
arrangement? Why had she thrown me all astray, and put 
everything out of gear? 

But The O’Doherty of all people! who had known me so 
many years; to speak as he had spoken! could anything be 
more disgraceful? were ever accusations so unwarranted? I 
would see him again. I had been too tame. There were a 
dozen scathing things I might have said which in my fury 
I had not thought of. Again and again in a weary and 
unnerving round, my mind called up the interview of the 
morning and brooded on it, inventing a thousand various ways 
in which everything might have happened differently and 
ended happily. 

But something must be done. I could not leave Glen- 
coonoge. It would be ignoble. And even if it were not 
ignoble, it would be impossible; I could not go. Nor could 
I stay, and leave things as they were. See The O’Doherty 
again? I had noconfidence in his reasonableness or capacity 
to listen patiently to a disclaimer of his charges, nor in my own 
ability to act with coolness under such villainous imputations. 
No, I would write to him. I could put things in a letter which 
he could not get away from, let him be never so angry—things 
which he would be sure to read over and over again, and 
which would thus eventually make themselves felt. 

The plan grew upon me. Ideas crowded on my mind, and 
I made for the inn to put them on paper. It was something 
to regain a point of vantage from which a prospect could be 
once more descried, something to find an outlet for pent-up 
vexation. When I had spent several hours writing, I felt more 
master of myself, and could go down on the sea wall, and pace 
there somewhat quieted, giving my head a rest before making 
a fresh attack upon my letter. My cogitations were interrupted 
by Conn Hoolahan exclaiming: “Oh, Mr, Shipley! I’m so 
sorry to see you annoyed. Sure The O’Doherty has never 
said you nay, sir?” continued Conn aghast. 

“Never said me nay!” 

“ Ah, Mr. Shipley! sure you might tell me. I had no secrets 
from you any way when I was in trouble.” 

Good Heavens! was it possible after all, that my courtship 
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of Alicia had been too precipitate and unguarded, and had 
caused tongues to wag? 

“What have you heard, Conn ?” 

Conn laughed. “Nothing, sir, nothing at all. But it was 
easy to see there could be only one end to your spending 
all your time at the Castle with the young ladies. Sure, 
I always knew well enough you were cut out for each other. 
Didn’t I say all along, before they came back at all, how ’twas 
going to be?” 

Conn’s appeal for confidence was made at a moment when 
it was the greatest relief to be open; and I related all there 
was to tell, much helped in the telling by the interest with 
which the honest fellow listened to every word, and the 
sympathy in his eager face. 

“He was safe to be angry whoever asked him,” Conn 
remarked ; “he’s a very hot-tempered old gentleman; but his 
anger doesn’t last any time. It'll have passed by to-morrow, 
and he'll be ashamed of all he said. I’m very sorry to see 
you vexed, Mr. Shipley, but believe me, it will come right.” 

I returned with new vigour to my letter, and reading it in 
a somewhat soothed frame of mind, found much to change. 
I struck out all taunts, contented myself with stating clearly 
my position, enclosed my letter to my father and my father’s 
to me in confirmation of my good faith, reminded The 
O'Doherty that he had been young himself, and had no doubt 
held then to the maxim that all is fair in love, and finally 
appealed to him not to spoil the happiness of two lives. The 
oftener I read this missive, the more sanguine I grew. At 
last, giving up my intention of withholding it till the morrow, 
I sent it off by Conn to the Castle at a late hour in the evening. 

Conn had a great deal of information for me when he came 
back. Alicia was in a high fever ; the children were going about 
with scared faces. The O’Doherty and his wife had had words. 
The old gentleman had been walking violently up and down his 
study for the last hour, and not one of the servants, when they 
heard by whom the letter was sent, would venture to take it in 
tohim. Finally, Conn said he’d go upstairs with it himself, if 
no one else would, and as the domestics were only too anxious 
for some further development of the episode, he met with no 
opposition. “’Twas easy to see,” said Conn, after describing 
The O’Doherty’s appearance, “that the old gentleman wasn't 
himself at all. He read the letters through, all of them, and 
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then he seemed to think awhile, and then he turned sharply on 
me, and asked what I was waiting for. ‘I’m waiting for an 
answer, sir, says I. ‘You needn’t wait,’ says he, more quietly 
than I expected, and so I came away.” 

For the sake of clearness, 1 may as well set down here the 
information of which I subsequently became possessed regarding 
the day’s proceedings at the Castle. 

Her father catching sight of Alicia on the staircase as I was 
leaving, called her into his study and bade her put all thoughts 
of me for ever out of her head; scolded her severely for her 
part in the affair; professed himself astounded that a daughter 
of his could have so far forgotten herself, as to give the slightest 
encouragement to overtures of marriage from one who had not 
her father’s permission to make them; and dismissed her with 
the assurance that however unpleasant she might think his 
decision now, the day would come when she would thank him 
for what he was doing. “Leave me now,” he concluded, “and 
put that villain once for all out of your thoughts.” 

“That villain! Oh, papa, what has he done?” 

“What?” shouted The O’Doherty, his heavy eyebrows 
raised, his eyes starting, his red face getting purple. 

Alicia turned and fled. She knew that it was hopeless to 
argue with her father in such moments. She fled—to her step- 
mother of all people for consolation. Madame O'Doherty was 
kind to the girl but urged her own difficulties; she did not know 
the young man, she did not know that Alicia’s father might not 
be right. Besides, The O’Doherty had not yet said a word to 
her about the matter. If she saw her way to helping Alicia 
she would only be too glad to help her, provided always it was 
for her good. But in the meantime she advised Alicia to have 
patience and wait. 

“Have patience and wait!” murmured Alicia, between her 
sobs, “it is all very well to say ‘have patience and wait.’” 

Before the middle of the day Alicia was quite ill and had to 
go and lie down. The little girls were broken-hearted because 
now there would be no wedding, and they were not going to be 
bridesmaids after all. Bell, too, thought the whole affair unsatis- 
factory. 

“T don't think Horace made stand enough,” she said; “and 
I don’t think you made stand enough. I wish you weren't so 
knocked up, otherwise we might walk across to the inn, talk the 
matter over with Horace, and consider what todo. I dare say 
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he is puzzled, and two heads or even three are better than one 
when you want to find a way out of a difficulty.” 

Alicia was aghast at Bell’s proposal. 

“You have no pluck, Ally,” returned Bell, calmly. “You 
must see Horace to-morrow, if not to-day, so make up your 
mind to it. Told you you had made a mess of it didhe? I 
wonder what he means. You sce we're all in the dark ; and the 
first thing to be done is to come to a clear understanding of 
where we are.” 

The O'Doherty, left to himself, lord of the field and victorious 
over all comers, enjoyed for a time the sense of conquest, and 
satisfied with himself, rapidly grew cool. Then as he drew a 
long breath of relief it occurred to him that this had not been 
exactly the end to which he had intended the matter to come. 
He had only wished to read a sharp lecture to the presumptuous 
suitor, and then with many precautions, stipulations, and 
conditions, to hold out the possibility of at some time or another 
giving his consent. But his authority had been called in 
question: it was incumbent on him to vindicate it, come what 
might. And with this reflection The O'Doherty paced his 
study with a renewed firmness of tread. But the disquieting 
thought returned upon him, growing in strength each time, like 
the sensation at first only suggestive of pain, which becomes 
more distinctly neuralgic as it recurs; bringing in its train other 
doubts, as, for example, whether his authority had been called 
in question at all. In one way or another, the more The 
O'Doherty thought over the affair, the less confident did he feel 
that he had acted infallibly in adopting a course which had 
abruptly driven away Alicia’s first lover, had made Alicia 
herself ill, and his other children to shrink from him in fear, and 
had caused to fall upon every one a silent depression not unlike 
that which hangs about a house of mourning. 

In a desperate attempt to reassure himself as to his own 
wisdom The O'Doherty broached the matter to his wife late in 
the afternoon. Had Alicia spoken to her about it? 

Oh, yes. Madame O’Doherty had never been so taken 
aback in all her life. Do tell her all about it, please. 

The O’Doherty proceeded to explain ; and to justify himself 
in his wife’s eyes, made the most of my delinquencies. 

“Tt isn’t so much his flying into a passion that I find fault 
with,” said Madame O'Doherty ; “on the whole, perhaps it was 
rather becoming under the circumstances. But for any young 
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man who is poor to have dreamed of Alicia for one moment, is, 
I quite agree with you, the sheerest impudence.” 

The O’Doherty said ruefully that he didn’t know that 
Mr. Shipley was poor, in fact, he was inclined to think that 
pecuniarily speaking there was nothing to be said against him. 

“Ah! I see,” said Madame O’Doherty, lowering her voice 
and nodding her head as if she understood everything. “It is 
his character which is not all that could be desired.” 

“No! my dear, don’t hint at such a thing. I never said 
so. I don’t know anything against the fellow.” 

“Then what’s your objection to him ?” 

“My objection,” said The O’Doherty, hotly, “is to the way 
he has gone about it. The pair of them arranging it all 
without first knowing what I had to say in the matter! Do 
you think I’ll allow any one to come in here and treat me as 
if I was not master in my own house ?” 

“Ahem! I don’t know that I would have put such a com- 
plete extinguisher upon everything. Of course, Alicia may 
get another lover. And after this, I am sure, my dear, you will 
act more carefully next time. They say there are as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it. Perhaps so, if one knows. 
where to fish. But there was nothing very brilliant in Leam- 
ington, was there? and as for here—well, there is young Lord 
Blarney, certainly ; he will come into a fine estate when the 
old earl dies; but Mrs. Mackenzie was telling me only this 
morning that the foolish young man has gone and enlisted 
again. How sad for his poor father, is it not? After having 
bought him out twice already! And so Mr. Shipley is xot a 
poor man, as I thought! I suppose he will leave Glencoonoge 
at once. Dear me! the young people did keep it very quiet, to 
be sure! No one that I meet knows anything about it. I do 
hope the affair won’t get talked of all over the country in an 
exaggerated form; it might do so much harm to poor dear 
Alicia.” 

Hit by every word that his wife uttered, The O’Doherty 
beat a retreat to the solitude of his study, where her naive shafts 
rankled precisely in the manner she had intended that they 
should. And his perplexity was heightened by the fact that he 
was unable to see any way of retracing his steps. How was it 
possible for him, the father of Alicia, a man, too, of his position, 
his years, to re-open negotiations with one so much younger than 
himself? If I had only known the state of mind in which 
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he would read my conciliatory letter, with what a relieved 
head and heart would I not have slept that night! As it was, 
I tossed from side to side with wakeful brain, tortured by iterated 
thoughts and arguments, scenes fancied and real, wishes ardent 
and hopeless, all born of the events of that unlucky day, and all 
in their turn recurring with pendulum-like monotony. Only 
with the dawning light did a fitful sleep close my eyes and 
bring partial forgetfulness. 

It was late in the morning when I came down; and break- 
fast had not yet been brought in, when Conn, all eagerness, 
came to me with rapid steps to say that The O’Doherty had 
called and wished to speak with me. 

“Where is he?” 

“TI have shown him into the library, sir. Shall I bring him 
here?” 

“Certainly not. I will go to him.” Conn would have much 
preferred that the interview should take place where he could be 
a witness of it. 

The O’Doherty was in the library, facing the fire, and turned 
his broad chest and ruddy face towards me as I closed the door. 

“Mr. Shipley,” he began, with dignity, “I was over hasty 
yesterday, and I find I have entirely misjudged you. I beg of 
you to accept my very sincere apologies.” 

“You make me ashamed, sir,” I returned. “I am afraid I 
was unpardonably rude to you 2 

“Not a bit of it!” he struck in. “You only said what 
you had a perfect right to, and what I admire you for 
saying. When I read your letter last night, ‘Confound me,’ 
I said, ‘what was I thinking of? I have grossly insulted this 
young man, it is impossible he can ever forgive me ; and if he 
did, I could never forgive myself.” 

“T beg: . 

“Your letter to your father, sir, does you credit, and shows 
how unworthy were my thoughts; and your father’s letter to 
you, sir, proves that in taking the straightforward azd honourable 
and manly course you did, you only acted in the way that was to 
be expected from your father’s son. Sir, I ask your pardon.” 

I grasped his frankly outstretched hand, and wrung it warmly, 
As soon as I was able to speak, I asked whether Alicia was 
better. 

“ Better! why, who said she was ill? A headache, a little 
upset, that was all. I left her as lively as possible an hour ago, 
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expecting our return; for you are going to pack up your traps 
now, and take up your quarters at the Castle during the 
remainder of your stay. Your father’s quite right, and I’m 
entirely of his opinion that there should be no formal engage- 
ment yet; not until you have seen a little more of each other. 
What do you say? Are you agreeable?” 

Agreeable! in my most sanguine moments I had not dreamed 
of such good fortune. I would walk across with him directly 
after breakfast. As for packing up! Conn must look after 
that, and send over what was necessary. I could not think of 
wasting time in packing up, when there was Alicia, whom I had 
not seen for four and twenty hours, Alicia, to whom I had 
spoken those harsh words the remembrance of which had pained 
me more frequently than any other recollection. 

“But, my young gentleman,” said The O’Doherty, “ you'll 
have to keep better hours with us. We breakfast at seven. 
D’ye tell me you haven’t had breakfast yet ?” 

I explained that I had overslept myself. 

“Half-past ten! did ever any one hear of such an hour? 
Is this the time you get up in Liverpool? Egad I knew English 
hours were late, but this beats anything I’ve met with.” 

Still, he came with me to the coffee-room, where he found 
more to exclaim at exuberantly.- He had no idea there was 
such a room in the inn, and Mrs. Ennis must be coining, or she 
could never afford to furnish it so handsomely ; remarks which 
showed what a good humour The O’Doherty was in, for he had 
a rooted antipathy to “The Harp” and all its belongings. He 
made inquiries concerning Mrs. Ennis and her health, and told 
Conn to give her his very kindest regards. He chaffed Conn 
about his marriage ; asked to be introduced to his wife. I don’t 
know that it had ever struck me before that Conn was changed 
since his marriage. Why, formerly such condescension on the 
part of The O’Doherty would have lifted him off his legs; he 
would have coloured up, his eyes would have sparkled. In 
truth, he was not a bit ill-pleased now; but there was restraint 
in the manifestation of his pleasure. He was waiting to see 
how his wife might take the cheeriness of the owner of Glen- 
coonoge Castle, and this reserve gave the young peasant a touch 
of her dignity. It was very curious. 

And remembering what a cold, hard, business-like person the 
book-keeper used to be, it seemed to me, as I watched her 
reception of The O’Doherty, that she on her side had been 
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infected by her husband’s geniality, and had caught something 
of his pleasant abandon, of his readiness to be interested in 
everybody and everything that he met. / thought her way of 
receiving The O’Doherty’s ornate compliments and congratula- 
tions would have become a person in his own rank of life. She 
was self-possessed without hauteur, pleased, but not overcome 
by his somewhat ostentatious friendliness ; ready of speech, but 
not familiar; and her deference was of that kind which is paid 
to those who have the advantage in years, rather than of the 
‘kind which is an acknowledgment of social superiority. When 
The O'Doherty presently began to indulge in a bantering refer- 
ence to Conn—she was to keep him in order, or some such 
pleasantry—her eyelids drooped slightly and she made no 
rejoinder ; and presently, without the least effort, she took up 
and pursued the dropped thread of some previous topic. Conn, 
standing by keenly attentive, quickly perceived that his wife 
was jealous for his dignity, and he felt proud, grateful, and 
happy. To stand well each with the other seemed to be the 
first consideration with these two. 

Somehow The O'Doherty as we left the inn was not 
altogether pleased. 

“Who is she at all?” he exclaimed, with a look back as 
soon as we were out of earshot. 

“Who? Conn’s wife? She has been book-keeper there 
for several years. .You must have seen her before?” 

“Very likely. But who and what was she before she came 
here? She is from England, I can see, as if it wouldn’t have 
been easy to have got any one from round about capable 
of keeping accounts. ’Tis the dickens and all bringing strangers 
into a place to spoil the people with foreign ideas. Look at 
that fellow Conn! He’s not the grand, simple, young man 
he was at all. I tell you I’ve known him since he was a child. 
There wasn’t a boy in the Glen more open-hearted or respectful. 
But this young woman !—egad she has seen something of the 
world, or I’m mistaken—she gets hold of him, I say, and 
straightway he comes to have an idea of himself, standing 
there looking at me and listening to me with a critical air! 
I'll tell you what it is, and I’m not saying it now for the first 
time, I wish to Heaven that same inn was burnt down, for 
‘tis nothing better than a focus for the spirit of disturbance 
and discontent. Only for it we might live here as our fathers 
did before us, unchanged by the tendencies of the times, shut off 
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from contact with them by our isolation. I declare I never 
pass this way without cursing the folly of that spendthrift 
ancestor of mine who made over a slice of his land to his 
gamekeeper for a trifling consideration on an interminable 
lease. What did /e care what might happen in a hundred and 
fifty years’ time? ’tis 7 that have to reap the whirlwind.” 

“ How, sir?” 

“God bless me! isn’t it as plain as a pikestaff? D’ye 
think if the land had remained in my hands, I would ever 
have allowed that miserable little pothouse, “The Harp,” to 
grow to be the thing it has? And with what result? Why that 
it has come to be a resting-spot for people of all kinds and 
conditions, and from all parts of the world to perch upon; 
people who get talking to a man’s tenantry about their rents, 
and the terms of their holding, whether they do the repairs, 
whether their rents are ever raised or lowered; exclaim at 
everything they hear, put notions in the people’s heads—as 
decent people as ever lived if only let alone, but too ignorant 
to be able to see through the tempting doctrines they are asked 
to swallow. And the consequence is, they become dissatisfied 
with the conditions under which they are living, and put us 
to a confounded deal of trouble. I’m not the only one affected 
by it. Lord Lisheen has precisely the same complaint. ’Tisn’t 
often we agree, but egad we do agree in voting that inn to be an 
infernal nuisance, and in wishing it away. ‘Why don’t you 
buy up the place,’ says Lisheen to me one day, ‘and pull 
it down?’ For the place is held from me, d’ye see? Oh, 
yes, I’m the ground landlord. Faith, then, I only wish I had 
the chance to get it into my own hands altogether. I’d serve 
it as I did the house that stood where there is now only that 
quadrangular wall. Well, well, how the ivy has grown over 
it, to be sure! egad, before long, seen from the water, ’twill be 
as pretty a thing in the way of a picturesque bit of ruin as 
any one could wish to see.” 

We had struck away from the road shortly after leaving 
the inn, and following the margin of the lake, stood now facing 
a space of ground cleared of underwood, in which was the 
ivied wall The O’Doherty was contemplating with so much 
satisfaction. 

“Did you ever see anything prettier to look at?” he asked. 

In truth I had never ceased to miss the pretty gabled 
cottage of which only the lower part of the outer walls remained, 
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and to regret The O’Doherty’s vandalism in pulling it down, 
But I was not going to risk a further quarrel just now by 
finding fault with him for doing what he liked with his own. 
So I only remarked that I had expected to find the ivy grown 
in greater profusion. 

“Ivy is a slow-growing thing,” The O’Doherty rejoined ; 
“it doesn’t make so much of a show as all that in four years.” 

“Ts it four years since its owner died? Hillier, I think his 
name was ?” 

“Tt is, and more. It must be nearer to seven since he left 
the place—wasn’t able to stand the loneliness. Is it likely he 
could? Imagine a man up to his eyes in business all his life 
in a thriving town, taking it into his head to end his days in 
the country! How he stood it as long as he did is a mystery; 
but he was very eccentric. I suppose he had worked so hard 
that he had never cultivated the sociable faculties, and when 
he came to have his time on his hands, didn’t know what to 
do with it. Not that he gave me cause for complaint—far from 
it. But for the sum which he offered Ennis of ‘The Harp,’ 
Ennis would never have sold his interest in those two acres, 
and I wouldn’t have had the chance of buying them for a 
song a few years after. Egad, I wish it had been the whole 
two hundred of what was ours long ago, instead of two. This 
that we are passing now belongs to the inn still. If it weren’t 
that Mrs. Ennis has no power to sell, I’d have made her an 
offer before now. I think I could die happy if I knew that 
I was leaving the estate to my son in its original entirety. 
Is there anything now more calculated to make a man’s heart 
ache than to look at that waterfall from where we are. The 
stream at this part and a little way up forms the boundary line; 
the opposite side of this gorge is my land, and I declare the 
fall looks ten times better from this side than from mine.” 

We had latterly been following a pathway which ascended 
through a wood running by the side of the descending river 
which leaped downwards in more than one noisy fall before 
it reached the level of the inland sea. The O’Doherty now 
stood for a moment on a broad ledge from which the first 
cascade can be seen to advantage. He shook his head, and 
there was a wistful expression in his face as he contemplated 
its impetuous downpour. For my part I could not but think 
that he was much mistaken in preferring Mrs. Ennis’s side 
of the watercourse to his own on the score of greater picturesque- 
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ness, and that his delusion arose out of his strong desire to 
be the possessor of both sides equally. From where we were 
now standing the waterfall was not by any means so impressive 
as on the other side whence Alicia and I had once viewed it, 
as we mounted homewards, returning from her favourite walk. 
Besides, the river presented itself from the Castle ground in 
so many different aspects, which on this side were nearly all 
shut out by the young oak and birch and ash trees which 
overhung and grew out of the side of the chasm, adding much 
to the charm of the view from opposite. There was the lowest 
level of the stream, for instance, where it rolled swiftly past 
the mossy green bank, soon to become merged in the unuttered 
- calmness of the sea. And though proceeding inland, the pathway 
by which you followed its course on the Castle side was so 
rugged, steep, irregular, and even dangerous, that Alicia re- 
peatedly declared she would be afraid to mount it by herself, 
still it was wondrously beautiful; and there were heights 
whence—provided your footing were secure, and you took 
precautions, as I did, against your companion’s falling, which 
she would certainly do if, not being firmly held, she should 
happen to be seized with sudden giddiness—you could not 
fail to be delighted, soothed, mesmerized I had almost said, 
by the long stretches of the several falls as they poured from 
ledge to ledge, by the eddying pools and the headlong rushing 
of the waters as they foamed over uneven beds. Without any 
doubt from the other bank the torrent in its entire length 
is incomparably finer. There is a noble wildness, a grandeur, 
a sublimity, an exquisite happiness, oh! a je ue sats quot about 
it altogether that 

“Yes,” said The O’Doherty, awakening from his reverie, 
and breaking in upon my retrospects with stentorian tones ; 
“TI would die happy if I could once more get all my acres 
back again into my own hands.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 


WHAT a happiness it was to meet Alicia after this painful 
interval! She had been so nearly lost and was now so surely 
to be mine! Yet Alicia had almost at once a rival in my 
attentions in the person of her stepmother, to whom I was 
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introduced a few minutes later by my host. I wonder whether 
Madame O'Doherty would have immediately appeared so 
important and interesting a person in my eyes, if “No. 7” had 
never told me his story. As the quondam governess and I 
conversed together, I grew more confident every minute as to 
who she was, and more full of wonder that I, without the 
slightest effort, should be face to face with her whom he, 
ill-omened man! had travelled far and wide to meet, and all 
in vain. It was not very difficult to reconcile Madame 
O’Doherty’s appearance, voice, manner, speech—cheerful, I had 
almost said ordinary, though these were—with all that I had 
heard regarding the missing sister of my friend. A few months 
of contentment and ease of mind must have made her more 
comfortable in appearance, more assured in manner, than when 
she was the sad-souled writer of the letter which had betrayed 
her whereabouts. J could detect in the lady’s face traces of the 
hard times and mental strain through which she had passed, 
though ease and tranquil days had well-nigh obliterated them; 
but I could understand that they would probably only strike 
one who was behind the scenes like myself. “Yes, we are 
all continually changing,” I said, inwardly. “A few years 
hence Madame O’Doherty’s tall, handsome, somewhat stalwart 
physique will have become over-sized, and how difficult it will 
then be for any one to associate her with the romance of her 
early history !” 

But if Madame O'Doherty had few traces of suffering left, 
she still retained the sober tact which must formerly have stood 
her in such good stead at Glencoonoge Castle. Already she 
had recovered ground with her step-daughters by a dexterous 
management of the incidents of yesterday. There they were, 
the younger ones, all gathered about her as Alicia and I 
entered the room following The O’Doherty, very different from 
what I could remember them a few years before. Like wild 
honeysuckle, these motherless girls, hidden in this wilderness, 
far from all intercourse with their social equals, had been 
growing up unrestrained and unlopped. Now their demeanour 
showed that they had been subjected to the discipline of 
skilful training. They were all vastly improved ; and for that 
reason I was glad to think their stepmother was likely to regain 
the influence she had formerly possessed as their governess. 
Even Alicia’s animosity had been vanquished; it seemed 
possible to be angry with Madame O’Doherty only in her 
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absence. In her presence all acknowledged her supremacy. 
Her husband, with scarcely an effort on her part to make him 
so, was her willing slave. Before the end of the day I was 
myself at her feet, having learnt, partly from her and partly 
from Alicia, how much we were her debtors. Clearly success 
of this kind, displayed in so many instances, was attributable to 
the training she had received in the school of society, which 
circumstances had compelled her to quit for a time, but which 
in her changed fortunes she was so capable of again adorning. 

It would have been strange if The O’Doherty had not been 
proud of his wife, and I did not wonder at his being sensitive to 
any suggestion that she had made a sacrifice in uniting herself 
to him. After dinner, when the ladies had left us, and he had 
commenced to sing Madame O’Doherty’s praises, he suddenly 
pulled up and asked rather simply, 

“ D’ye think I look much the older of the two?” 

“Only what is natural and proper,” I answered. 

“That’s what / say. Boy and girl marriages are well 
enough in their way, but you may take my word for it a 
certain disparity of years is, if anything, an advantage. And 
why? Because a man is slower in his development than a 
woman, and as often as not he isn’t at his best until he has 
reached a certain age. ‘Only what is natural and proper’— 
my own sentiments exactly. And yet we met people out 
abroad there, at some of those hotels, who pretended to take 
us for father and daughter!” 

“Absurd! Were they serious?” 

“No. ’Twas said to annoy me. I see it now. And faith 
I’m rather glad I didn’t know of it then. I might have been 
angry instead of being hurt, and I might have said things to 
those parties that would not have been altogether polite.” 

Good old fellow! He had given me cause for gratitude that 
day, but nothing had warmed my heart to him so much as this 
exhibition of simplicity. 

By-and-bye we went into the drawing-room, which was full 
of cheerful light and warmth and music. I sat down near 
Madame O’Doherty, and made some remark about the duet 
which Alicia and Bell were playing at the moment. This led 
to an account from Madame O’Doherty of the pains she had 
bestowed upon the pianoforte playing of the two girls, before it 
had reached its present degree of excellence. From that we got 
to talking of her late travels, and just as she was in the middle 
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ef a narrative which interested me very much, The O’Doherty, 
who perhaps had been watching her animation and my attitude 
of interested attention, came round to where we were sitting, 
and said, shaking his finger at his wife, 

“My dear! fair play is a jewel. Give Alicia a chance, my 
love. The girls want some one to turn the pages for them.” 

“Give Al——! Oh, well really, O’Doherty, you are too 
absurd. I am telling Mr. Shipley what an unhealthy place the 
south of France is, and about the poor man at Cannes, who 
actually caught typhoid fever while we were there, and in the 
very hotel we were staying at. Only fancy! he was sitting next 
me, as I was saying, at table one evening. The next day or 
two we missed him, and thought he must have left ; and later on 
we heard that, in order to prevent alarm, he had been privately 
removed to the hospital, very, very ill. It was too sad, and I 
was quite thankful when we left the place.” 

“As if the place had anything to do with it!” cried The 
O’Doherty. “The man had only reached there the day before, 
and the poison must have been in his system before he came.” 

“So they said. People will say anything to explain away. 
But imagine what my sensations would have been sitting next 
him, if I had had the faintest idea! And he tried so hard, poor 
man, to be agreeable, much to my dear old bear’s annoyance ; 
almost claimed acquaintance with me; declared my face was 
quite familiar to him; was I not formerly a Miss I forget 
what ; mentioned a number of people’s names of whom I had 
never heard. Perhaps he was satisfied at last that he was mis- 
taken, or perhaps frightened at the way my dragon eyed him— 
don’t deny it, dear, you know you did; you were little short of 
being downright rude to him—or perhaps it was because he felt 
so very ill, but the young man became quite silent and moody. 
Oh, dear! what I suffered when we heard. They assured us it 
was not catching, but what gave it to him might give it to us, 
you know, and I did not feel comfortable for a week after we 
had started home.” 

“The worst thing any one can do in such cases,” said The 
O’Doherty, “is to give way to alarm.” 

“My dear, you were brave enough, and did not share my 
fears in the least ; and,” added Madame O’Doherty, turning to 
me, “I cannot tell you, Mr. Shipley, how much that reassured 
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me. 
“Show me a man,” said The O’Doherty, “with a sound 
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constitution and a healthy state of the blood, and I will show 
you one who may securely defy contagion. Thank God! I never 
felt better in my life. Years sit lightly on a man, sir, the vigour 
and elasticity of whose spirits are unimpaired, and I have all the 
recuperative energy of a young man. My dear sir,” cried The 
O’Doherty, warming to his subject, and giving himself a very 
hearty blow upon the chest, “1 feel myself younger than most 
of the young men I see. The young men nowadays—saving 
your presence—are old fogies. They have no stamina; they 
creep about, and they drawl, and they stretch, and they yawn! 
Will you believe me when I tell you that we went one evening 
in London to a dance—an affair suddenly got up by way of 
farewell to a friend of my own bound for India; and to see the 
young men dancing! I declare it was enough to make any man 
sick to look on at such lackadaisical meandering. It wasn’t so 
qe used to dance, I can tell you, when / was in my twenties.” 

“T always think,” said Madame O’Doherty, “it is such a 
pity the old-fashioned square dances are walked now, and not 
danced as in the dear old days.” 

“Well, well, well, to be sure!” cried her husband, laughing. 
“What can you know, my love, about the ‘dear old days’— 
before you were born. But, however, as I was saying, I was so 
disgusted, that I could stand it no longer, and next time 
the band struck up, faith I led out my partner here, and I 
declare to you there wasn’t a boy in the room as light on his 
feet as myself, though ‘tis I that say it.” 

Here the girls finished their duet with a triumphant bang, at 
which their father fell to clapping his hands, crying, 

“Bravo Bell! Bravo Ally! Very well done, my little girls! 
Capital tunes! We'll have them again to-morrow night, and 
again the night after, for now there’s a visitor in the house you 
must make things lively, my girls. That’s good music; we shan’t 
get tired of ¢/at¢ in a hurry.” 

“But you must sing, papa,” said Alicia, and then, with a 
sudden remembrance, “Oh, papa! do you know what we bought 
for you at Leamington after you left? Get it out, Bell—we saw 
it in a shop window—a song—and thought from its title it was 
just what you would like. And it is quite new, only just come 
out.” 

“ New is it? I don’t think it can be good for much. What’s 
it called ?” 

“The Soldier's Tear,’ papa.” 
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“ The soldier’s what?” roared The O'Doherty. 

“*The Soldier’s Tear,’ papa.” 

“ The ‘soldier’s flogging’ it ought to be. If he was under me, 
he should have something to cry for. No, no. I'll sing, 
‘A Hunting we will go.’ But there’s no use, my dear, your 
trying to play with me while I’m singing, it only puts me out. 
I don’t know why it is, but the tum-ti-tum and I never 
manage to hit it off together.” 


Madame O’Doherty’s account of the incident at Cannes had 
struck me at once. I reverted to the subject in the course of 
the evening, and elicited some additional facts, but without 
exciting Madame O’Doherty’s curiosity. She could not indeed 
tell me the sick man’s name, but I obtained and treasured up in 
my mind the names of the hotel at which The O’Dohertys had 
met him, and of the hospital to which he had been conveyed. 

Was the stricken visitor none other than “No.7”? That 
was the question which perplexed me a good deal when I had 
retired for the night, and had leisure to think the matter 
over. It seemed likely and improbable by turns. If it was 
Mr. Chalmers, then he had gone on a false scent, and Madame 
O'Doherty after all was not——-! but that could not be. I put 
away the suggestion that the Australian and I, both of us, could 
have been mistaken. Our surmise had been too well justified by 
every probability, and we had arrived at our conclusion so inde- 
pendently each of the other. Madame O’Doherty’s neighbour at 
the table d’héte had been some casual visitor, his conversation 
had been conventional in the extreme. Not in such a way would 
the cautious man I had met have gone about his business; he 
never would have risked a public scene. And yet, and yet! 
—Madame O’Doherty’s acquaintance had mentioned names and 
places; the answers he had received might have been sufficient to 
show him he was once more wrong. I wavered a good deal, 
and in the end came to the conclusion that it was incumbent on 
me to continue to hold my tongue in the first place, and, in the 
second, that it could do no harm to send a letter addressed to 
Mr. Chalmers at Cannes, where, if he had not already arrived, 
his perseverance would assuredly carry him, sooner or later, in 
the footsteps of The O’Dohertys. Eventually I carried this plan 
into execution ; made two copies of my letter, sent one to the 
hotel, and the other to the hospital, marking them ‘to be 
forwarded,’ and left the rest to chance. It was all I could do. 
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I told Mr. Chalmers of my doubts, of what I had heard, and of 
the position of affairs at Glencoonoge ; offered my services in 
several ways which I specified, and in any other way in which 
he might consider them likely to be useful. In urging him to 
write quickly, I referred to the happiness which had befallen me, 
and to my approaching departure from Glencoonoge, which I 
must now quit in the course of a few weeks at latest. 

This done, I was able with a freer mind to attend to my own 
affairs. Alas! to the chief of these I might no longer devote 
myself exclusively. The delightful 2é¢e-d-tétes with Alicia were 
now short, and few and far between. The object of my hosts 
appeared to be to fill up every minute of the day. There were 
rides and walks over the estate with The O’Doherty, and 
afternoon drives, and water parties, and searches for picturesque 
points of view of the surrounding country with the whole family. 
At table all made it their business to be very lively and full of 
conversation, and poor Alicia, not less than I, pined for the 
quieter times when silence was eloquent if we were but together, 
and we were sufficiently employed, and did not consider much 
the scenes around, if only we might look into each other’s eyes. 

Meanwhile the days lengthened into weeks, and still I could 
not bring myself to move in the matter of my departure for 
Liverpool, of which I had spoken in my letter to Mr. Chalmers, 
and which every day I felt ought not to be delayed for more 
than two or three days longer. We were all gathered together 
at breakfast one morning when I had fully determined to broach 
the subject. It was a particularly exhilarating day. The sunlight 
streamed upon the lawn, which came close up to the French 
windows of the breakfast-room, and stretched undulating right 
down to the tree-tops of the valley-wood, above which sparkled 
the dancing waters of the bay. The weather-cock on the stable 
turret pointed from the north, but the wind had fallen, and there 
was buoyant strength in the still air. It was a merry breakfast- 
table, made bright by the youthful faces around, and joyous 
with happy voices full of the cheerfulness of the day. The 
O’Doherty’s disposition as a rule at this hour was to grumble, 
and to-day he was, as usual, the foil to the high spirits of 
everybody else. 

“What a pity,” he said, “that the post doesn’t come till the 
afternoon! ’Tis one of the disadvantages of living so far 
beyond the bounds of civilization. Breakfast isn’t the same 
thing at all without letters and newspapers. Do you remember, 
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my love, how pleasant it used to be in the London hotel to find 
one’s letters and the crisp morning papers lying unopened on 
the table?” 

“T had no objection to the letters,” said Madame O’Doherty, 
“because I was interested in the news they contained; but I 
would certainly set my face against newspapers at breakfast 
as a regular institution. I cannot understand, Mr. Shipley, how 
they can monopolize men’s attention so completely, but it is 
certain that they do. Once The O’Doherty had got behind his 
paper there was no getting another word out of him for an hour 
at least. It was an arrangement by which both of us suffered— 
I was left sitting there unnoticed and neglected, allowed to 
amuse myself as best I might, while The O’Doherty forgot to 
eat his breakfast, and would wake up at last to find his tea 
stone-cold.” 

“And a pretty method you adopted of amusing yourself, my 
love! Faith, it went badly with me altogether. If-I lost my 
breakfast I certainly didn’t get much enjoyment out of the 
paper—not a minute’s peace was I let have from the time I took 
it up. However, there’s nothing of the kind here, my love, to 
give me pleasure, so you needn’t call up disagreeable remi- 
niscences.” 

“TJ call up——” 

“Egad, if I didn’t eat much breakfast those days, somehow 
or another I put on more flesh than I have done for many 
a year. It was the idle life, I think; always sitting or driving. 
So that after all, perhaps there are advantages in being 
back among one’s native mountains; and I think a few such 
shooting tramps as Mr. Horace and I had" yesterday, will bring 
me back to my natural proportions. What do you say, sir, to 
scouring the ‘ Hog’s Back’ to-day?” 

“No,” interposed Madame O’Doherty, promptly. “That’s 
not fair. You are not going to have Mr. Shipley for two days 
together. The girls and I were all yesterday arranging for an 
excursion to Lough Doneraile to-day. The weather is just what 
we hoped it would be. We will take luncheon with us, you 
shall drive me, and two of the girls, Alicia and Isabel, are to 
ride their ponies.” 

“ And what are you going to do with Mr. Shipley?” 

“T will get Captain from the inn,” said I. 

“He is in the stable now,” said Madame O’Doherty. “I 
sent word to have him brought round Iast night.” 
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“ Those ponies will be too frisky for Ally and Bell.” 

“Pat Hoolahan and Mike Collins were round here yesterday 
exercising them,” said Bell. “The dear little things are quite 
docile.” 

“T dare say, with rough riders like those——’ 

“Oh, but papa, Gipsy ate hay out of my hand,” argued 
Alicia, “and Nell rubbed her nose against Bell’s shoulder, and 
when we kissed them they seemed quite pleased. Didn't they, 
Bell? Sure, they know us.” 

The governess—that is to say, Madame O’Doherty, gave a 
little scream and echoed, “‘ Sure they know us’!” 

“*«Sure they know us,’” repeated her husband. “What's the 
matter ? what’s wrong, my dear?” 

“It is dreadful! dreadful!” sighed Madame O'Doherty. 
“ However, do as you like. Only, when any one is going again 
to make use of such an expression, pray let them give me 
warning, that I may put my hands up to my ears. What do 
you think of such language, Mr. Shipley ?” 

“It charms me,” I answered. 

“Aha!” shaking her head, and with a glance at Alicia, 
“you are diplomatic, I see.” 

“TI like characteristic peculiarities of speech preserved, I 
must confess. A uniformity of language all over the three 
kingdoms would be excessively stupid.” 

“Exactly my own feeling,” said The O’Doherty. “I hope I 
may not live to see the day when local idiosyncrasies shall be 
swept away. But I fear they are doomed. The press, the 
railway, one cause and another, are all tending to facilitate 
intercourse, and in that way to inoculate the country with the 
revolutionary doctrines of the towns. The result must in the 
end be fatal to old ideas, and customs, and manners, and speech. 
We shall all be flattened to a dead level of uniformity.” 

“Well, thank goodness!” said I, “we here are more than 
thirty miles from any railway, and there is not a town within 
fifty miles where a newspaper is published.” 

“Ah! How innocent you are! Isn’t there the post that 
brings all the pestilential outpourings of the press into our 
very houses. Do you think there are many cabins hereabouts, 
where week by week the Wation is not read? And as for the 
railway !—bless me, what is thirty miles ? Nothing more than an 
easy car-drive, when there is that confounded inn yonder fora 
resting-place at the end of the journey. ‘Tis in that way things 
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tell in with one another. If only ‘The Harp’ were away, or it 
had continued to be the poor little shebeen it was at first, there 
would be a missing link in the chain. With no inn, and the 
rail so far off, hardly a soul would ever think of coming to 
Glencoonoge at all. Just think what that would be! We might 
live our rural lives, as our fathers did before us, in peace and 
quiet. When I think of it, ’tis like a beautiful dream, and what’s 
worse, 'tis a dream that might have been realized easily, if only 
the bit of land ’tis built on had never been let to go out of our 
hands. But what’s the use of talking when there are so many 
‘ifs’ in the way,” added The O'Doherty, as he stirred his coffee 
broodingly. 

I suppose the children had heard their father’s lamentations 
on this subject before, for they kept up a subdued undercurrent 
of conversation all the while he was talking. 

“Oh, look!” cried Fluffy, the youngest, suddenly, just as he 
finished, “there is Mrs. Mackenzie! what a hurry she is in!” 

“ She is returning from the lodge,” whispered Alicia. “How 
white and scared she looks!” 

“ Something gone wrong,” said Bell. 

“ Egad,” resumed The O’Doherty, “ if ‘The Harp’ were mine 
to-morrow, I declare to goodness I’d not leave a stone of it 
standing. ’Tis the ruin of the neighbourhood, and I’ve always 
said so. Hullo! what’s this? little girls leaving the table before 
breakfast is half over? Where are you going, children?” 

“To the kitchen, papa, to see Mrs. Mackenzie,” said one. 

“ My dear Flossy! my dear Fluffy,” said Madame O'Doherty, 
with quiet sternness, “I am dreadfully shocked! If you were 
three or four years younger than you are, I should not have 
been surprised to see you unable to repress your curiosity. But 
you are getting on for eleven and thirteen respectively, and will 
very soon be women, both of you. Really, my children, you 
cannot begin too early to try and acquire the habit of not 
taking so impetuous an interest in the affairs of persons in the 
kitchen. Be kind to them, indeed, if you can be so without loss 
of dignity, and they ask for your assistance; but more than 
that is neither necessary nor becoming.” 

Flossy and Fluffy returned to their seats, uncertain whether 
to giggle or to cry, hanging their heads and blushing very much. 

The O'Doherty listened to the lecture, and watched his little 
daughters with a half-comical expression of face ; and it was on 
the tip of his tongue to pooh-pooh his wife’s seriousness, when 
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the door opened, and Mrs. Mackenzie herself appeared, in a half- 
fainting condition. She had not strength enough at first to 
come into the room, but leaned against the door-post, panting. 

“Bless my soul! what’s the matter?” exclaimed The 
O’Doherty, and jumping up he seized a chair, and was moving 
hurriedly with it towards Mrs. Mackenzie, when the latter spoke. 

“Don’t mind me, sir, it doesn’t matter about me, alas-the-day 
for what I have to tell! Never in my life did I get such a turn. 
So sudden, too! I don’t think——I'll ever get my breath— 
properly—again.” 

“ Sit down, ma’am, till your breath comes back. Don’t excite 
yourself, now, and don’t be in a hurry.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. I couldn’t bear to think that you 
and your good lady should be left in ignorance, and I knew you 
couldn’t have been told, because no one has passed between the 
lodge and the Castle this morning, except myself. My daughter's 
husband has gone down to the village to hear more. Oh, wirra- 
wirra! who’d’a thought it—a young woman, too! five years 
younger than me, and I was but sixty last Michaelmas!” 

“Bless me! what is the woman talking about ?” 

“ Ah, sir!—there comes the breathing bad again—it chokes 
me to have to say it—Mrs. Ennis, sir, and no one else. Gone, 
sir! gone!” : 

“Gone?” repeated The O'Doherty, puzzled and impatient. 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s answer, through her sobs, was inaudible to 
us at the table, but it staggered The O'Doherty. He opened 
his mouth and his eyes, and looked straight before him at 
vacancy for an instant; then he turned, and came towards the 
table subdued. He must have seen from the inquiry in all our 
faces that we were still unenlightened, for he said presently, in 
a tone full of awe: “She says that Mrs. Ennis is dead!” 

A general cry of consternation greeted his words. 

“No, no,” I cried out, “it can’t be, there is some mistake. 
I was talking with Mrs. Ennis only the day before yesterday.” 
We had all instinctively sprung up, and were crowding round 
Mrs. Mackenzie, who only shook her head, however, in a resigned 
way, and said she wished she was telling a lie, but it was only 
too true; that already telegrams had been sent to her nephews 
and her lawyer. The exact time and circumstances of her death 
Mrs. Mackenzie could not tell us; but as to the fact itself there 
could be no doubt. 

“T’ll go over to the inn,” said I, still mystified. 
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“ And I'll come with you,” said The O’Doherty, and in a few 
minutes we were on our way. At the post-office, any doubts we 
might have had were set at rest by the woman who kept it. She 
was standing on the doorstep, looking in the direction of the inn, 
which was not, however, visible from that point; but she had 
little more to tell us than what we had already heard. 

I should think every man, woman, and child from the 
village and near surrounding parts must have been in the 
roadway in front of the inn. The crowd had broken itself up 
into groups, from the aggregate of which arose a peculiarly 
subdued buzz, which ceased suddenly now that our arrival gave 
a fresh turn to speculation. The blinds of the poor old inn were 
all drawn down; its hospitable door was closed; and we 
knocked and rang more than once without effect. 

“If ye plaze, yer honour,” said an old man, “’tis the parson’s 
got in, an’ he shut the dure, an’ he won’t lave any one inside.” 

“The parson!” cried The O'Doherty, irascibly, “what's he 
doing here?” 

“T dunno, then, yer honour, but he’s in there now, an’ there 
he is, looking at yez out of the windy above.” 

We raised our eyes and beheld the head of the Rev. Mr. 
Fleming being drawn in. 

“What the is he doing here?” repeated The O’Doherty 
to himself, in a very audible whisper. Presently the door was 
unlocked from within, and opened a few inches to receive us, 
and us only. 

“TI thought it as well,” said Mr. Fleming, as he locked the 
door again and fixed the chain, “that some one should be here 
under these very distressing circumstances, who could look after 
things a little in the absence of those to whose province it 
naturally falls. My wife is upstairs, superintending the last sad 
offices, and seeing that the women light no taper, or bring any 
of their superstitious emblems near the remains of one who 
lived and died a true Protestant. We did not step in a moment 
too soon. Already we found parties of women chattering and 
gossiping in the very room, some of them on their knees on the 
floor, muttering beads and what not; but we have happily put 
an end to all that.” 

“How did it happen?” interrupted The O’Doherty, im- 
patiently. 

“The fact is,” said the clergyman, “the people of the house 
are so very uncommunicative, and indeed I may say so uncivil, 
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now that they think they are responsible to no head, that it is’ 
difficult, I may almost say impossible, to obtain any reliable 
information from them. The doctor, however, tells me it was 
apoplexy. But I can’t help thinking myself, looking at all the 
circumstances——’” 

“Where are the people of the house, that we may have 
something definite ?” 

“The young woman they call the book-keeper is, I believe, 
lying down, being completely prostrated by the painful event, 
following on several sleepless nights. But yonder is Boots 
coming this way. Perhaps he will be more communicative with 
you than he is with me,” and the rector walked away, feeling, 
perhaps, that his assumed authority could not stand if The 
O’Doherty should address him with his accustomed want of 
respect in presence of any of the household. 

Conn threw up his arms as soon as he saw me advancing. 

“ Ah, Mr. Shipley! ’tis little I thought you’d ever have seen 
us in this plight. Who could have guessed it? And now it has 
happened ’tis plain enough that this was what it was coming to 
these weeks past. If we had only known! and yet I’ve been 
thinking it over and over, and I don’t know what else we could 
have done. Oh, Mrs. Ennis! now you've gone, I’ve lost the 
oldest and the best friend I had!” 

“ How did it happen, Conn ?” said The O'Doherty, who had 
joined us, in a kind tone. 

“Well, sir, she seemed no worse last night than usual ; only 
when my wife went in to her the last thing, she found Mrs. Ennis 
lying awake and saying she felt very nervous and didn’t like 
being left alone. ‘I'll stay in the room if it'll be any comfort to 
you, says my wife. ‘Do,’ said the poor woman, ‘and tell Conn 
to bank up the fire, and to bring up the large arm-chair for you 
from the library.’ I did so, and I banked up the fire and all, 
and as I had my hand on the door to leave the room, ‘Good 
night, ma’am,’ says I, and ‘Good night, Conn,’ says she, ‘good 
night and God bless you’ the last words I ever heard her 
speak, rest her soul! It seemed to me not long after, but in 
fact it was several hours, when I was awakened, being violently 
shaken, and my wife calls in my ear, ‘Get up, Conn! there’s 
something very wrong with Mrs. Ennis,’ and out she vanishes 
again. Up I jumped, and when I got into the room there was 
Mrs. Ennis lying unconscious, and my wife helplessly wringing 
her hands, and the doctor that she had called up, too, shaking 
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his head and saying, ‘Nothing can be done—'tis all over with 
her—it may be a few hours, it may be only minutes.’ An hour 
and a half after that, sir, she breathed her last, in the early 
morning, a little before five.” 

“Well, well!” said The O’Doherty, with a glance at Conn’s 
red eyes, “’tis what we must all come to. But I’m very, very 
sorry. There was no one for whom I had a greater respect than 
for Mrs. Ennis,” and he walked away moodily, revolving some- 
thing in his mind. 

“T cannot realize it,” said I. “I don’t know, Conn, what to 
say to you. Mrs. Ennis, that I have known so long! ‘The 
Harp’ will always be a sad place now, not like the same at all.” 

“ She only died this morning,” said Conn, “and yet it seems 
an age ago. An’ still an’ all I seem to be wanting every minute 
to go and ask her something, or tell her something. Oh! every- 
thing in my head is upside down. Why, sir, I’ve known Mrs. 
Ennis all my life. She linked me with those that died before I 
can remember. I feel, in losing her, as if my mother died again. 
And how good she was to us!” and then in detail he told me 
again what he had told me in one of our many talks, how 
Mrs. Ennis had helped John Hoolahan to go to America, how 
she had taken himself and his brother Dan into her service 
when they were old enough, and how, often as she watched and 
admired Conn dancing, she would say that he took after his 
mother, the tallest, straightest girl for miles around, and the 
most passionately fond of dancing, in the days before she 
married Dan Hoolahan and became the mother of seven sons. 

Many a voice was busy chanting her epitaph that day. As 
when the sun has just gone down, an after-glow lights up for a 
brief while the track of the day’s career, ere night closes in, so 
to-day did the landmarks in the life of the mistress of “The 
Harp” stand out in many memories, and many a forgotten act 
of kindness reappear, and many a harsh word remembered 
receive its softening touch at the forgiving hand of Death. Her 
coming there, the night of her wedding, the funeral of her 
husband I passed a dozen groups along the road or at 
cottage doors, where these or kindred topics were the theme 
of conversation ; and I almost envied her the retrospect which 
called out comments of such warmth and kindliness as those 
I heard. 
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I.—EDUCATIONAL GRIEVANCES OF IRISH CATHOLICS.! 
(First Notice.) 
IN these later days, the evil one, who formerly experienced 
only a moderate amount of success from the persecution of the 
saints with fire and sword, with imprisonment and death, has 
adopted a wiser and more crafty form of persecution. He turns 
his attention not so much to those who have grown up in the faith 
and whose patience and loyalty may cause him more disappoint- 
ment than success, as to the tender plants in the garden of the 
Church, whom he hopes to be able to pervert and destroy by 
cunning and indirect influence. The watch-words of his policy 
are “mixed schools,” “ undenominational schools,” “no sectarian 
education,” “liberty of conscience,” “protection for the Protes- 
tant minority.” Under these fair appearances he does his best to 
rob the little ones of the Church of their faith, or at least to 
interfere with their being brought up in the full enjoyment of all 
its privileges. He has different methods of procedure adapted 
to different countries, and seems to be most active in his policy 
of secret persecution in countries most loyal to the faith. In 
England he trusts to the influence of surrounding Protestants 
to corrupt Catholic children, and sooner or later weaken their 
love of their religion. In Ireland he has persuaded those who 
have the control of State education to measures more directly 
unjust to Catholics. For instance, in the Catholic schools which 
receive a Government grant in England, the crucifix, the statues 
of our Lady and the saints, &c., may be exhibited on the walls 
of the school-room all day long. Notso in Ireland. There no 
symbol of the Catholic faith may be set before the eyes of the 
children, even in schools exclusively Catholic, except during the 
half-hour that is reserved for religious teaching. During the 
rest of the school-day everything that can remind them of God, 


1 Statement of the chief grievances of Irish Catholics in the matter of Education, 
Primary, Intermediate, and University. By the Archbishop of Dublin. Browne 
and Nolan. 
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or of our Lord, or of His Holy Mother, has to be hidden away 
ina hole or cupboard as if it were something unlawful and unfit 
to meet the gaze of the children. Nor is this tyranny restricted 
to religious emblems. At a school taught by Religious in a 
purely Catholic district, the children had been taught the pious 
practice of rising and saying the Angelus when the clock struck 
twelve. During the visit of the Government Inspector they 
rose as usual to pay the honour due to the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. Soon after an official letter, threatening a with- 
drawal of the grant if the superstitious practice was continued, 
was received by the priest in charge of the school. In another 
school the children were in the habit of blessing themselves 
whenever the clock struck. They did so as usual during the 
examination, to the dismay of their teacher, who had to appeal 
to the good nature of the Inspector not to report them to the 
Board. And all this goes on in the name of religious liberty 
and freedom of conscience! 

But there is one body of men who to their honour 
have sacrificed the substantial aid of a Government grant 
rather than submit to these unjust restrictions. The Chris- 
tian Brothers prefer to struggle on as best they can, depend- 
ing on voluntary contributions, in order that they may 
have the full liberty which is the indefeasible right of 
every Catholic teacher, to surround their pupils with the holy 
influences appealing to eye and ear all the day long, which 
are condemned by the National Board. It is of course im- 
possible for all Catholic teachers to follow their example, and 
it would not be wise to do so, but the mere fact that the 
Christian Brothers are allowed to suffer the disadvantage is a 
disgrace to the system which permits it. 

Against the present state of things the Catholic prelates of 
Ireland have raised their voice again and again. The necessity of 
some change was recognized by the Royal Commission which sat 
twenty years ago, but alas! nothing has been done. The system 
still remains intact, the injustice of which the Bishops, in 1860, 
set forth in the following terms: 


In one and the same town, in one and the same street, will be two 
National Schools, one exclusively Catholic, the other exclusively 
Protestant. In the Catholic school, because in the contemplation of 
the Board’s rules a mixed school, no distinctive Catholic teaching is 
allowed to mingle with the secular instruction; the practices of piety 
which the Catholic Church considers of so much importance in. order to 
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implant the love of God in the hearts of youth, are during the far 
greater part of the day interdicted; the children are not free to mark 
themselves with the sign of the Cross; the Cross itself, the symbol of 
redemption, is a forbidden thing, within and without; and the images 
of our Divine Lord and His Blessed Mother are kept under lock and 
key, while pictures of birds and beasts and fishes are freely exhibited on 
the walls of the school-room. This is felt to be a great hardship, and 
all the greater that there is not a shadow of reason for continuing 


it. (p. 38.) 


As late as 1889, the standing committee of the Bishops called 
the attention of Parliament to this among other grievances. 


Restrictions on religious teaching and practices, and on the use of 
religious emblems, are enforced in schools which are, and have been, 
strictly denominational, or unmixed, as to the religion of the pupils. 
Catholics claim as a strict right, inseparable from religious freedom, 
that the managers of such schools should be free to conduct them on 
denominational principles; and that the Conscience Clauses and 
restrictions of the mixed system should apply only to schools frequented 
by children of different religious denominations. (p. 347.) 


But our present object is to call the attention of our readers 
to the volume just issued by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin, in which he puts forward this and many other grievances 
suffered by Catholics in the matter of education. Boldly and 
bravely he fights the battle of his flock against the enemies who 
are ever seeking to lead his lambs astray, or at least to restrict 
the wholesome food of Christian doctrine with which their souls 
are fed. He opens the battle with the issue which perhaps 
involves more real hardship than any of the rest, (though all are 
bad enough), because it extends to the largest number, to the 
children of the poor and ignorant, who are least able to defend 
themselves. He points out that the National Board had its 
origin in the conviction of Dr. Whately, that it was the only way 
to “wean the Irish from the abuses of Popery.” Thank God, 
it has entirely failed to carry out the intentions of the Protestant 
Archbishop, but it still bears the stamp of his proselytizing 
design. The system is objected to by Protestant Rectors almost 
as much as by the Catholic clergy, yet it still perseveres, and 
there is no sign of any intention on the part of the Government 
to abolish it. In England it would have ceased long ago, but 
in Ireland the official mind has a power of persistency very hard 
to move, 

From the question of Primary Education, his Grace proceeds 
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to the “Model Schools.” Here the evil designs of their pro- 
moters are far more marked. They profess to supply, and do 
supply, a system of teaching of a higher order than is possible 
in ordinary national schools. They provide “the most improved 
methods of literary and scientific instruction,” and are intended 
especially to educate children for the office of teacher. But 
more than this, these schools are also professedly intended to 
promote united education. Their unconcealed object is to 
promote mixed education: and at the central model school and 
training college at Marlborough Street, though eight out of ten 
of the pupils are Catholics, the teachers are a harum-scarum 
gathering of various denominations, a large proportion of whom 
regard the Catholic faith as idolatrous. 

Happily these schools, scattered over Ireland, are shunned 
by Catholic children, and the attendance is a manufactured one, 
and the reports painted up so as to put a fair semblance ona 
rotten state of things. “ These schools are,” said Lord Randolph 
Churchill in the House of Commons in 1884, “about the greatest 
imposture which could be kept up in Ireland.” 

Yet they still continue, at a cost of about £30,000 a year to 
the British taxpayer, a source of evil and not of good to 
Ireland. Even from a purely intellectual point of view they 
are of very doubtful advantage, and their existence is a distinct 
act of hostility to the religion of the great majority of Irishmen. 

We must postpone the consideration of the Archbishop’s 
statement respecting the Higher Education for a second notice, 
hoping that our readers will study for themselves his able and 
vigorous protest. 


2.—MARRIAGE.! 


The conferences of Pére Monsabré, delivered each Lent now 
for a series of years from the pulpit of Notre Dame, are already 
well known to a large class of English readers. An excellent 
translation of the conferences on Marriage which appeared a few 
years ago in the Liverpool Catholic Times, and was reproduced 
in Father Wood’s treatise on Marriage, made them in part 
familiar to a much wider circle; nevertheless, we welcome the 
present publication as a much needed and va'uable contribution 
to the popular Catholic library. The present translation, 


“"!1 Marriage. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, Paris, by Pére Monsabré, 
O.P. Translated by M. Hopper. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1890. 
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omitting a few clerical errors scarcely worth mention, is all that 
could be wished for. It preserves, as far as a translation can, 
the clear, graceful, and vigorous style of the original, and is 
enriched with valuable notes illustrative of the theological 
leverage of the text. The book itself is tastefully produced, 
in a convenient form for hand reading, and in every way credit- 
able to the well-known publishers. 

The work consists of six conferences on the Sacrament of 
Marriage, with an Index, or, as we should say, an Appendix, 
explaining the various errors regarding matrimony condemned 
by the Church, and distributed according to the subject-matter 
ef each conference. An analytical table of contents is added in 
which the reader can see at a glance the sequence, logical order, 
and unity with which the whole conception of the great subject 
is set before him. The subdivisions into which it is divided are 
as follows: The Sanctity of Marriage, The Conjugal Tie, 
Divorce, Legislation on Marriage, Profanation of Marriage, 
Celibacy and Virginity. The scope of these titles of the 
conferences may be summed up by saying that they deal with 
the status of marriage as instituted by the natural and the 
divine law and as interpreted by the Church, and therefore 
omit those purely canonical and moral questions which are 
needed for judicial guidance in the tribunals where individual 
cases only have to be disposed of. 

This partition of matter has enabled Pére Monsabré te 
produce a work unique and complete within its intended limits 
and of vast importance to individual Catholics, yet so dealing 
with a most delicate matter, that it can be read and studied by 
the most innocent or fastidious without offence. The title of 
each conference declares its purpose, and their sequence shows 
the perfect unity of the whole. Their common aim may be 
summed up in a few words—to instruct by the light of God’s 
law legislators, parents, persons intending marriage, and married 
persons in their respective duties. This task has been repeatedly 
undertaken by Christian teachers, but we confess that we have 
nowhere found in the whole cycle of pulpit eloquence anything 
to surpass this in completeness of treatment, in lucidity of 
exposition, or in the winning gracefulness of its language. It 
seems superfluous to add that every line bears witness to the 
author being a consummate theologian and a most loyal herald 
of the genuine sense of the Church. 

Pére Monsabré had the duty imposed upon him of raising his 
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voice and protesting in the Name of God, of human progress, 
and of his own beloved country, against the impious law of 
divorce and the moral and social degeneration that necessarily 
follows in its wake. That voice has resounded throughout 
Christendom, and happy we believe will be the Christian home 
where it is heard and understood. Divorce, as now sanctioned 
by the civil law almost everywhere, is the outcome of vice 
without even claiming to be its remedy. It is further the 
incentive to vice and the forerunner of disastrous social decay. 
What it springs from and what it leads to belong to its exposure, 
and these are well set forth by the gifted Dominican, but his 
main purpose is to show what it is by contrasting it with 
Christian marriage, of which it is the denial and adversary. 
Divorce, as now understood and practised, is one of the 
choice fruits of the Reformation so called. Every one knows 
that it was introduced in compliance with the unbridled 
licentiousness of overbearing princes and sovereigns. As power 
passed into the hands of democracies, people could not under- 
stand why all should not have an equal liberty in violating their 
plighted faith, God and the meaning of the sacrament were 
by this time put pretty well out of sight, and the question 
lapsed from the theological to the merely social sphere. It has 
so become a matter of reflection to all and of speculation to 
many. It is a common topic of conversation, and young people 
entering on the married state may perhaps regard it as a 
contingency, placing within their reach an exemption that the 
law of the land has kindly provided from the natural con- 
sequences of inconstancy and self-indulgence. It is a bribe 
more tempting than the forbidden fruit, and quite strong enough 
to beguile the sons and daughters of Eve once they are divested 
of Divine grace. The prospect of divorce has not yet found a 
place in Catholic homes; but the notorious fact that it is 
practised in high places and in the world at large is known 
there, and it is full time that the truth regarding marriage as set 
forth by the Church, in a work of singular weight and clearness, 
should be in the hands of parents and of all whose duty it is to 
guide the young in the path of light and virtue. Such a work 
we are convinced is Pére Monsabré’s Conferences on Marriage. 
In laying down the Divine law of marriage, he follows the 
example of our Saviour by recalling to memory the first marriage 
blessed by God with the words, “Increase and multiply and fill 
the whole earth,” words supplemented by the inspired epitha- 
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lamium pronounced: by Adam, “This now is bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh. . . . Wherefore a man shall leave father 
and mother and shall cleave to his wife; and they shall be two 
in one flesh.” The whole law of marriage as expounded by our 
Saviour and St. Paul is summarized in these words, and St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians, v. 22—32, shows their higher 
signification as illustrating the union of Christ with His Church. 
The rigour of the primitive law as regards the unity and the 
indissolubility of marriage was mitigated under the Mosaic 
dispensation, because of the hardness of heart of the people. 
The sacramental grace had not yet been poured out by means 
of which the yoke, too often burdensome to human nature, 
should be made light and sweet, and the covenant between God 
and the chosen people being conditional, and not exclusive, and 
destined to repudiation, the Hebrew marriage by which it was 
typified partook of its infirmity. But when our Saviour came 
all this was changed. 

Our Saviour by His Incarnation espoused human nature, 
so that henceforth the covenant of salvation was to be the 
privilege of no single people, and no child of Adam could be 
excluded from it provided only that he attained to the newly 
instituted spiritual birth and life. The nuptials of our Saviour 
as being spiritual were not with human nature in its unre- 
generated mass, but with the Church, the new Eve, the Mother 
of His offspring, that is, of all the living in the supernatural 
order. Therefore, as St. Paul teaches, Christ is the new Adam 
as the Church is the new Eve, and the solemn vows that 
He spoke to His Church are the same as those spoken by a 
man to his wife in contracting marriage under the Christian 
law. It is in this sense that Christian marriage is, in the 
words of St. Paul, “a great sacrament,” namely, as it exhibits 
and reproduces in every virtuous Christian home the union of 
Christ with His Church. 

But that Christian marriage should fitly discharge this sublime 
function, our Lord first recalled it to its pristine unity and 
indissolubility. He is the High Priest who ratifies it and gives 
it its complete firmness. “Those whom God has joined let no 
man separate ;” and as the perpetual yoke is necessarily difficult 
to han infirmity, He has lightened and sweetened it by the 
ovtpouring of never-failing grace conferred by the sacrament 
co which the natural contract has been elevated. Christian 
marriage is a sacrament, not only inasmuch as it signifies the 
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union of Christ and His Church, but also as it confers grace to 
the united couple to discharge their duties with happiness and 
fidelity and to enjoy the blessings intended by God in the 
original institution. The sacrament also is inseparable from 
the human contract. It is this latter which itself has been 
raised to the dignity of a sacrament in the marriage of baptized 
persons, so that one cannot be without the other, although the 
grace of the sacrament is suspended in a sacrilegious marriage. 

The reflections, or we should rather say, the necessary con- 
clusions offered by Pére Monsabré to the reader from this 
conception of Christian marriage are numerous and weighty. 
First, he calls attention to the Divine law, the object of which 
is to secure true progress and perfection to the human race, and 
he utters his scathing and contemptuous condemnation of those 
political mountebanks who in the name of human progress and 
felicity would abrogate the Divine appointment. There, in the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, where the dite of the Parisian world 
come to listen, where members of the Institute, of the Senate, 
and of the Cabinet crowd, not that they may learn God's truth, 
but that they may hear the foremost preacher of Europe, the 
brave Dominican tells them plainly that by their divorce laws 
they are laying impious hands on that which is sacred, that their 
attempts are in vain, and that their bills of divorce are merely 
licenses for concubinage. He warns his beloved France of the 
penalty of a nation that makes light of the marriage-bond—a 
decreasing population, and the necessity of another people, less 
faithless to the highest instincts of our nature, coming in by 
conquest or pacific infiltration to do the work of an effeminate 
race and enter upon their birthright. But the most touching 
words of the great preacher are addressed to the young, those 
who are yet free, to warn them against ill-assorted or mercenary 
alliances, or those which are hurried on by mere animal passion. 
Yet it is to be feared that all warnings will be but of little avail 
to restrain impetuous youth from lasting misery and shame, 
unless they have been trained from tender childhood to habits 
of self-control and the fear of God. 

We cannot close these remarks without calling attention to 
a subject which, though not developed by Pére Monsabré, is 
forcibly suggested by his treatment of the whole subject. It 
is the doctrinal comparison between Christian marriage and the 
espousals of Christ and His Church already mentioned. It is 
remarkable that the old form of marriage, as always known in 
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the Church and yet preserved in Protestant service books, is a 
simple reproduction of the promises of Christ to His Church 
as recorded in the New Testament. To omit minor details, our 
Saviour has given His Sacred Body to the Church as the 
principle of its fecundity. It alone is to be the mother of all 
His children. He has pledged Himself never to repudiate it 
and to be with it until the end. All that is His He bestows 
upon it. He provides spiritual sustenance for all its offspring, 
and always attends to the voice of His Spouse when pleading 
for them. She on her part is faithful, without spot or taint, our 
royal Mother, through whom we gain the great inheritance. 

It can no longer be a matter of surprise that the Reformation, 
which assailed the unity and the indefectibility of the Church, 
soon ‘learned to get rid of the unity and indefectibility of 
Christian marriage. Heresy and schism cannot live in a land 
covered with homes where divinely instituted authority is 
pictured in daily life and where “marriage undefiled” brings 
home to each generation lessons of loyalty to Mother Church. 


3.—INSTITUTIONES PHILOSOPHIC/.? 


Father Urrdburu opens his course with a sketch of the 
history of Philosophy, in which undertaking the limits of his 
space compel him to be so very brief that he can do little more 
than give a string of names, with just the faintest indication of 
some of the more prominent doctrines. He then states the 
character of his own treatises: “Amid so great a variety of 
names and sects I myself have always taken as my masters 
the scholastics, following in their footsteps, especially in those 
of St. Thomas.” Accordingly, his whole treatment is eminently 
scholastic, as appears even from the controversies which he 
introduces: for these, instead of being directed against alien 
systems, are very frequently points of debate within the 
domestic circle of the schoolmen. In this way the book furnishes 
what of late years has seldom been attempted, a repertory of 
scholastic opinions on the different logical questions. 

As a specimen of the mode of treatment we may take the 
chapters which discuss the nature of immediately evident 

1 Institutiones Philosophice quas Roma in Pontificia Universitate Gregoriana. 


Tradiderat P. Joannes Josephus Urrdburu, S.J. Vol. I. Logica. Vallisoleti: Typis 
Viduz et Filiorum a Cuesta, 1890. 
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principles which are too simple to allow of strict demonstra- 
tion. Here a distinction is drawn between those principles 
which are axiomatic, or so commonly understood as not to be 
peculiar to scientific studies, and on the other hand, those that 
go by the name of fosttiones, which, though clear enough 
when stated, are not likely to arrest the attention of persons 
unacquainted with the particular science in which they are 
employed. Next it is shown that the division of propositions 
into those immediately knowable guoad nos, and those imme- 
diately knowable guoad se, but not guoad nos, is not beyond 
criticism. Father Urraburu asks whether a third category cannot 
be found, namely, those immediately knowable guoad nos, but 
not guoad se; for instance, the immediately perceived fact that 
a boy is running. This judgment, being about a contingent 
event, is not decided by the inspection of the terms, and so 
far is not immediately knowable guoad se, on the other side, 
at least, the eye observes it at once, and thus the occurrence 
is immediately knowable guoad nos. In order to decide the 
question we must classify the judgments that are not imme- 
diate: and this we can do by way of contraries, if we observe 
the propositions which are only mediately knowable must 
have that medium zx essendo, or in cognoscendo, or in both 
together. As these three possibilities are seen to exhaust the 
whole list, it only remains for the inquirer to examine the 
conditions as to immediacy and mediacy in each case, and 
he will discover in what sense different principles are know- 
able immediately and in what sense they are not. Applying 
this test, Father Urraburu finds that the controversies between 
philosophers upon the subject are mainly variations in the 
point of view or in the use of terms. 

He goes on to inquire whether some first principles are not 
results of inductive experience ; on which point again he finds 
scholastic authors pronouncing differently. At first sight it looks 
perilously akin to the error of Mill to say, that mathematical 
axioms are truths of induction; for how can self-evident prin- 
ciples rest upon an inductive basis? The reply is that induction 
in the sense of ratiocination is not meant; no discursive use of 
reason proper is implied; but only a collection and a comparison 
of several cases by that sensitive faculty known as ves cogttativa, 
It is often necessary that this faculty should gather many 
experiences before the strictly intellectual faculty can frame a 
universal judgment in the shape of an intuitive principle. Such 
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judgment is immediate, inasmuch as it involves no mediate step 
of strict inference ; but it is mediate if that means no more than 
that several sense-experiences have been required before the 
general principle was grasped by the intellect. Another matter 
connected with first principles is what is styled the haditus 
principiorum—the power of readily assenting to elementary 
principles. Is such a habit innate, or acquired? or in part 
innate and in part acquired? Again, Father Urrdburu is able 
to show that disagreements on the point are more often verbal 
than real. Of course, whoever asserts ideas or habits to be 
simply innate would be in genuine discord with the ordinary 
scholastic teaching; but among those who agree in rejecting 
all natural knowledge that had not its origin in experience, 
there: cannot be a very serious dispute as to whether an 
intellectual habit is acquired or not. It is acquired, at least, 
inasmuch as it comes from repeated exercises of the faculty on 
a given object. 

Another illustration of scholastic discussions on logical 
subjects is seen in the question of predication—how far it is 
legitimate to predicate concretes of concretes, abstracts of 
abstracts, abstracts of concretes, and concretes of abstracts ; 
and what the differences are according as the terms treated 
of are sometimes substances, sometimes accidents. The rules 
collected by Father Urraburu would be found very useful in 
General Metaphysics, when reasons have to be given for not 
considering Being as a generic notion, because Being, unlike a 
genus, can be predicated of what would be its specific differ- 
ences, if it allowed of any such, Thus we can say, “ Substantiality 
is Being,” “ Animality is Being,” “ Humanity is Being,” and so 
forth. The law is, “Abstracts are not predicated of concretes, 
except in the case of God, and in the case of a transcendental 
notion.” We may say, “God is Deity, is Wisdom, is Justice, is 
Clemency ;” but of no man could we say that he is humanity, 
wisdom, justice, or clemency; we should have to keep the 
adjectival form, and say that he is human, wise, just, or clement. 
If we take both subject and predicate in the abstract form and as 
substantives, then, provided the predicate stands for an essential 
constituent of the subject, it can fairly be used: eg., “ Humanity 
is animality.” The good to be derived from entering into these 
minutiz is, not that they are often wanted for their own sake, 
but because to be able to settle them is a guarantee that the 
nature of a proposition has been fully mastered. One Greek 
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philosopher tried to limit true propositions to tautologies ; many 
writers call the proposition an equation; more usually it is 
taught that an affirmative proposition asserts an identity 
between subject and predicate. We shall see how much and 
how little is required for the identity if we have mastered the 
scholastic rules for predication. 

After having said only a few words about the nature of 
Logic in the introduction to his book, Father Urrdburu has 
a great deal to say about it at the end; and this delay is 
undoubtedly a wise arrangement. It is no use discoursing at 
great length on the scope of a science to those who have 
not yet studied that science; but after they have studied it, 
a dissertation on its nature may be made very instructive. 

It has struck us that condensation in some parts of the 
volume, especially concerning controversies of a not very real 
character, would be a gain; but we are not inclined to insist 
much on the point, because in an age when not many writers 
are at the trouble to read what the old scholastic authors have 
written, a want is supplied by an author who will make it his 
chief business to state how several matters were regarded by 
different schoolmen in their logical treatises. 


4.—LIFE OF BLESSED MARGARET MARY.! 


English readers have now an opportunity of making them- 
selves better acquainted with Mgr. Bougaud’s Life of Blessed 
Margaret Mary. The well-known writer of the Lzfe of St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal thought, as he put the last stroke to the Life 
of the sainted foundress of the Visitation, that he had com- 
pleted his work. “But a pure, sweet voice called me,” he says, 
“that of the first of St. Chantal’s daughters raised to the altar: 
Blessed Margaret Mary.” “She was deputed by Almighty God 
to come to the assistance of the Church in the fulfilment of a 
work, the greatest and most formidable ever accomplished in 
this world. This work is to persuade man thai God loves him.” 
To write the Life of the Apostle of the Sacred Heart, Mgr. 
Bougaud was eminently qualified by his ardent zeal for religion, 
and fervent devotion, and, moreover, by his knowledge, with 

1 Life of Blessed Margaret Mary. By Mgr. Bougaud, Bishop of Laval. 


Translated by a Nun of the Visitation, of Baltimore. Baltimore: John Murphy 
and Co, 
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which he was already imbued, of the Institute of St. Francis 
de Sales. Mgr. Bougaud was too well acquainted with the real 
character of the community of Paray, to misinterpret the 
opposition which Blessed Margaret Mary met with from many 
of them. It was their zeal in guarding the letter of their Rule, 
and their jealousy in looking with suspicion on what wore the 
appearance of novelty, that made them suspect the mysterious 
manner in which Blessed Margaret Mary was guided by our 
Divine Lord. “The most exact were decidedly most opposed, 
because they feared novelty;” is the deposition of Sister 
Verchére, who had been a novice under Blessed Margaret 
Mary. A veil was before their eyes, which prevented them 
from seeing that the devotion, which was proposed to them, 
was in truth the perfection of their Rule. When enlightened 
afterwards by Divine light, they were unanimous in heartily 
accepting it. There were a few, indeed, who seemed to be 
actuated by less perfect motives. On the occasion of that 
mysterious public humiliation, in which Blessed Margaret Mary 
was plunged, on the eve of the Presentation of our Blessed Lady, 
and which is characterized by Mgr. Bougaud as the purification 
of the sanctuary of Paray, previous to the introduction of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart within it ; after penance had been 
done, and confession had been had recourse to; after the Mass: 
on the following morning, Blessed Margaret Mary heard from 
our Lord the words: “My daughter, peace is made, and the 
sanctity of My justice is satisfied.” “ All this led to a singular 
result, quite misunderstood, and strangely exaggerated by Mgr. 
Languet.” Such is the judgment expressed by Mgr. Bougaud, 
who has studied the subject most intimately, and qualified 
himself with care to form a right judgment. 

We owe to Mgr. Bougaud an interesting episode, not perhaps 
generally known, in the history of the Sacred Heart, in con- 
nection with the throne of France. In a letter, written by 
Blessed Margaret Mary to Mother de Saumaise, on the feast of 
the Sacred Heart, June 17, 1689, after first describing a vision 
in which she had seen “the Devotion to the Sacred Heart as a 
beautiful tree, destined from all eternity to spring and take root 
in our Institute,” she adds: “but He has still greater designs, 
which can be executed only by His Almighty power. He 
desires, then, it seems to me, to enter with pomp and 
magnificence into the palaces of kings and princes, therein to 
be honoured as much as He has been despised. Here are the 
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words,” she continues, “that I have heard on this point. Make 
known to the eldest son of My Heart, that . . . he will obtain 
his birth of grace and eternal glory by the consecration he will 
make of himself to My adorable Heart.” Blessed Margaret 
Mary spoke only of the King, remarks Mgr. Bougaud, because, 
in the spirit of those times, the King and France were one. 
Mgr. Bougaud is persuaded that the mission confided to Mother 
de Saumaise was fulfilled, and Louis knew exactly what our 
Lord desired of him. But Louis the Fourteenth had not the 
humility to rise to the grandeur of the destiny which awaited 
him. The reign of his successor was sunk too low in voluptuous- 
ness. Louis the Sixteenth, in his hour of misery, resolved on 
consecrating himself and his kingdom to the Sacred Heart, 
almost in the same words in which Blessed Margaret Mary 
had proposed it to Louis the Fourteenth. 

Whilst France was the birth-place of the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, England, in the mysterious designs of Providence, 
was the place from which, as from a centre, the knowledge of 
the Devotion was to be made known and widely diffused. 
Father de la Colombiére, the “ faithful servant of our Lord,” 
had been named by Him to enlighten and support Blessed 
Margaret Mary in her doubts and difficulties, and to assist her 
in establishing and making known the Devotion. The manner 
in which he was to spread the knowledge of this Devotion is 
characteristic of his humility. Living as a perfect Religious in 
his seclusion of St. James’s Palace, whither he was called as 
chaplain and preacher to the Queen of James the Second, he 
left Notes of the Retreats which he had made there; in one of 
which he spoke of his being called to make known the Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, which had been revealed by our Lord to 
Blessed Margaret Mary. After his death the Notes of these 
Retreats were published. One of the earliest of these copies 
was sent to Paray. The Reverend Mother, Mother Melin, 
wishing that the community should see it as soon as possible, 
gave it, as Mgr. Bougaud describes the incident, after only 
glancing at it, to the reader in the Refectory, in which Blessed 
Margaret Mary with the rest of the community was present. 
The account of the Revelation, given originally by her to 
Father de la Colombiére, and detailed here in full by Father 
de la Colombiére himself, was read in the presence of all; and 
no one could mistake who was the person that was designated. 
Mgr. Bougaud expresses his surprise that this incident should 
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have received so little notice elsewhere. An impression must 
have been made on the minds of all present. But it was later, 
when the community had been still more strikingly prepared, 
that a Divine Light was to move their hearts to understand the 
gift which the excessive goodness of God had given to the 
Church, and their own Institute in a particular manner, in 
giving His own most Sacred Heart. 

We have noticed only a few salient points in the Life by 
Mgr. Bougaud. The whole Life is well worthy of intimate 
study by those who are interested (and who are not?) in the 
history of the origin of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The translation is spirited, and in a style worthy of the original. 
Some of the modes of expression are not altogether familiar to 
us. There remains to be noted that Mgr. Bougaud, after an 
exhaustive examination of family papers and documents which 
seem to bear out his conclusion, has determined that the birth- 
place of Blessed Margaret Mary is Lhautecours, in the village 
of Verosvres, and not, as is stated even by her contemporaries, 
Terreau. 


5.—SEVEN LECTURES ON SOME OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH.! 


The Dean of Ripon can hardly fail to have regretted the 
attacks against the Catholic Church that called forth Canon 
Gordon's admirable Lectures. The main difficulty every priest 
labours under, with regard to his Protestant fellow-townsmen, 
is that he cannot get a hearing. Dr. Fremantle did this good 
service, not so much to Canon Gordon, as to the Protestants of 
Ripon, that, by attracting their attention to Catholic doctrine, 
he induced them to give ear to what the priest had to say on 
various subjects controverted and misrepresented by the Dean. 
The Canon’s lectures were fully reported in the local press, and 
as a further piece of good fortune, the Protestant Alliance took 
up the cudgels and issued tracts against the lectures, which 
must have largely helped to make them known. Happily 


1 Seven Lectures on some of the Doctrines of the Catholic Church, in reply to the 
attacks of the Dean of Ripon, By the Very Rev. James W. Gordon, Canon 
Penitentiary of the Cathedral Chapter of Leeds, and Missionary Rector of 
St. Wilfrid’s, Ripon. Ripon: W. Harrison, Market Place; Leeds: M. T. Crone, 
10, Call Lane, 1890. Price Is. 3d. 
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Canon Gordon availed himself to the full of the opportunity 
thus afforded him, and the Protestants of Ripon have learned 
what Catholics really hold on such important topics as St. Peter’s 
Primacy, the Infallibility of the Pope, Saint Worship, Purgatory, 
Confession, and Indulgences. The lectures form an excellent 
and most interesting little book, and their good effects will 
spread far beyond the limits of the original audience at Ripon. 
We recommend the book strongly as an appropriate gift-book 
for inquiring Protestants. 

We are glad to see that Canon Gordon has given the letter 
of Cardinal Jacobini to M. Lasserre, together with a sufficient 
explanation of that incident to satisfy any intelligent reader 
that the Pope’s infallibility was not concerned. And in the 
lecture on saint worship, Dr. Perrowne’s wonderful discovery of 
“O Lady deliver us,” as the response in the Litany of the Saints 
at St.John Lateran’s, of all places in the world, is given with 
Canon Scott’s delightful answer. The Master of Corpus 
mistook Domine for Domina, the Romans pronouncing the first 
word as he would pronounce the second. 

For a specimen of Canon Gordon’s book we quote one 
sentence which strikes us as just what Protestants require. “If 
Bibles were so multiplied that every man, woman and child on 
the face of the earth possessed a copy, this would not enable 
men to know what is the revealed truth of God, because every 
man would do just what is done by all Protestants now, inter- 
pret the Bible to mean only what he wishes it to mean.” (p. 36.) 


6.—THE QUEST OF SIR BERTRAND. 


A valuable and interesting collection of poems has just been 
published by Mr. R. H. Domenichetti. The author is evidently 
quite at home in each of the varied metres in which he writes. 
In power, beauty, and originality of thought, combined with 
poetic chasteness of diction, he rises distinctly superior to the 
race of ordinary verse-makers. Though the “Quest of Sir 
Bertrand” is, as its place on the title-page suggests, the chief 
poem in the collection, it is not, to our thinking, that in which 
Mr. Domenichetti does fullest justice to his poetic genius. In 


1 The Quest of Sir Bertrand, and other Poems, By R. H. Domenichetti. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co., 13, Waterloo Place, and Calcutta, 1890, 
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his shorter poems, especially, there is a fund of originality, a 
variety and beauty of thought and expression, that entitle their 
author to a place among the chosen few who merit the name of 
poets. Among these shorter poems, “ River Pictures” is the title 
very aptly given to a series of charming little studies. 
almost fancy we are standing by a group of water-colour paint- 
ings, so vivid are they, with the freshness and reality of glowing 
Here are two of the “ Pictures” presenting examples 
of contrasted colouring : 


Canvas. 


“Spring” is a subject that has appealed to the imagination 
and the pen of well-nigh every mortal that has ever sought to 
scale the summits of Olympus ; yet there is a touch of originality 
in the following : 


Or again: 


To those who have never had the pleasure of looking on a real 
live siren, the following description may be interesting : 


We do not profess to interpret the meaning of the last line. It 
is evidently a favourite ditty with the ocean muses, for each verse 


Whose sun-flecked ripples murmur undersong, 
A boat with merry laughter thrust along, 
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We can 


A watery waste, at morn, with vivid isles 
Of meadow, a swollen river, sunken piles : 
Far off, grey towers and wintry lights of dawn. 


Waters that babble past a summer lawn, 


Into the water-vistas, arched with trees. 


Over the blackthorn brake 
Blossom the fairy clusters white, 
And sunny bright 
The daffodil flutters a-golden flake, 
In winds of gusty March. 
Among the withered leaflets dead, 
Where the fresh sap runs through the oak and larch, 
Lo the faint scented primrose lifts its head ! 


And yesterday, his first wild lay 

I heard the fluting throstle sing : 
Through barren wood and coppice stray 
The first faint footfalls of the spring. 


The grey eyes are gazing far away 

Under her hat’s broad brim, 

Her dress is blue, with a kerchief gay 
Twisted in wilful whim. 

O’er the dark guitar long ribands stray 

Of a hue that is rich and dim, 

While the sweet lips murmur dreamy and low 
“Tazah be tazah, na be nao!” 
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terminates with the mystical “Tazah be tazah, na be na o!” 
Possibly these were the words that stole in luscious melody 
across the waters in the hearing of the “crafty Ulysses,” when, 
having stuffed the. ears of his followers with wool, and tied 
himself to the mast, lest he should yield to the intoxicating 
influence of their dangerous music, he steered his craft by the 
coast of the sirens. 

The “ Quest of Sir Bertrand” is written in an archaic strain, 
and contains many passages of very considerable merit. The 
following description of a hermit’s home in a “cave by the 
streamlet’s rim” were enough to people such “deserts” with 
denizens in search of an earthly paradise : 

It was a fair, deep-bosomed vale, 
Where dewy dim did dream 


The April woods, all green and frail 
Beside the winding stream. 


O’er rounded stones the waters fall, 
The primrose pale doth star 
Each shadowed slope, the cuckoo’s call 
Rings vaguely from afar. 
The underwood lay a frail green haze, 
Beyond blue hills were seen, 
Adown the leaf-strewn forest ways 
Through the budding alder screen. 

As Sir Bertrand approached this -favoured spot— 


He thridded the silver beechen boles 
Mantled with green bright moss : 
Shy conies peered from sandy holes, 
Or darted his path across. 

We are bound, as critics, to find out some fault, so we will 
point out that this volume contains some faulty rhymes, as, 4g., 
sea and misery, thrill and April, high and belfry. We have 
deliberately chosen out what appear to us to be the worst of 
them ; with this trifling exception, we can truthfully speak of 
Mr. Domenichetti’s poems as deserving of high praise. 


——_— 


7.—THOMAS RILETON.! 


When first the narrator, who on the opening page tells us 
that his name is Philip Seymour, and that he is on a visit to an 
old friend—the owner of a large estate in the country—makes 


1 Thomas Rileton: his family and friends. A narrative by Mrs. Parsons. 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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the acquaintance of his hero and introduces him to the reader, 
Thomas Rileton is in the prime of health and strength, proud 
and prosperous. He is a miner; stalwart and handsome in 
person, active and energetic in character, one of those men who 
form their own opinions and assert them boldly, who love to 
argue about religion with parsons, and to worst them in the 
argument too. Twelve years later, when Mr. Seymour returns 
to reside for awhile in the village, he finds this man who 
impressed him with his strength and good looks, helpless, blind, 
horribly disfigured. Some months previously, having ventured 
too near the train laid for the purpose of blasting a rock, 
Rileton was terribly injured, almost killed by the explosion. 
When seen again, he is haranguing a crowd, on a barren moor 
covered with vast masses of stone. The listener is surprised to 
gather from his words that he does not rebel against Providence, 
or yield to despair under a misfortune so overwhelming ; on the 
contrary, he has learnt in the school of affliction and suffering 
to make an offering of his will to the will of God: he is 
sustained and supported by the thought of the love of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. What is it that has wrought this 
happy effect? The words of a hymn, taught by a Catholic 
lady to his little daughter. Maimed and mutilated as he is, an 
object of pity to all who behold him, dependent upon the 
charity of others for the commonest services—a condition most 
galling to one of his self-reliant, independent character, one, 
too, which must last till death comes to release him—the man 
has been able to conquer the misery that at first overcame him, 
and feel happy, even thankful, that he had something to offer 
to God in return for the gift of His love. But in darker hours 
he felt the need of something more than the faith that hymn 
had taught him, he felt the need of that strength which the 
sacraments supply to the children of the Church. He expresses 
this to Mr. Seymour. 


“It’s only common sense to say there ought to be something more. 
Am I to live upon my feelings till I die? Master, I am like a hungry 
child asking for food.” 

Then I felt that I knew what to say. I didn’t stop to argue with 
myself as to its being the best thing to say, but I said it straight. 

“Rileton!” I laid my hand upon his wrist, and he moved his arm 
‘a little towards me, as if to show that my touch pleased him, “ Rileton, 
you want Mass.” 

I felt his arm quiver. ‘“ What?” 
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“You want Mass. If you were a Catholic you would have all 
your soul longs for.” 

He sighed forth a desire that I would tell him something about it ; 
and then I spoke freely. (p. 54.) 


The blind man eagerly drank in the Catholic doctrines 
expounded to him by Mr. Seymour. His thirsty soul cried out 
for the true faith, for the sacramental presence of Jesus Christ, 
which is the very heart of the spiritual life. The priest was 
summoned, and in a few days Rileton was received into the 
Church ; shortly after his wife and daughter took the same step. 
He became a pious, fervent Catholic, and not only that, but 
once more a useful member of society. He instructed his 
neighbours by word and example, and learnt to occupy himself 
in various ways, for he could walk about unaided, and could use 
his legs and his one arm freely. But of even these alleviations 
of his painful condition he was to be deprived ; his patience was 
to be perfected and his sanctification completed by a further 
sacrifice. During an alarming inundation the blind man 
volunteered to rescue a girl—the daughter of a man who had 
injured him—from a house partly destroyed by the rising 
waters, by crossing some planks which every moment threatened 
to give way. In safety he reached the room where she stood 
supplicating help, and then disappeared from the anxious 
onlookers’ view. 


The strain was terrible. Out of sight, out of hearing, beyond our 
knowledge—where was Rileton, and where the child? The sense of 
helplessness that fell, I doubt not, on many strong men as it fell on me 
was an indescribable pain. . . . How long were we to wait? All eyes 
were fixed on the doorway in the opposite wall. At last we saw them— 
there was an attempt at a cheer; but a strong, high-pitched voice 
—Major Knightly’s—said “No!” No welcome that might excite the 
brave blind man could be allowed; it was no moment for that. 
However, there he was, and the girl was being carried across his chest 
and over his shoulder; his arm was tight round her. He stood still 
and upright ; his head, as usual, thrown back. He stepped out through 
the doorway on to the plank. Then he stood still again, as if righting 
his burthen. . He turned towards the angle, and took slow steps till 


his foot touched the wall; then paused again, his face being set. 


straight towards it. Now he turned himself, looking our way, 
and after a moment’s pause, stepped out slowly with an evidently 
careful tread. Everybody’s heart must have been beating loud, I 
think. (p. 182.) 
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Rileton reached his friends in safety; the girl was lifted 
from his shoulder and he himself guided to an opening that 
had been made in the wall. 


There rose a deafening cheer from the crowd. Up from below, 
down from the hill-side, wherever there were men with hearts and 
lungs, every face had a smile ; and then there was something—I do not 
know what it was. I had seen Rileton safe by his wife’s side; but 
amidst the tumult one note of anguish, perhaps, made me turn, and 
there was no Rileten. He was gone. He had stepped back somehow, 
back through the opening in the wall he had fallen ; he had been carried 
away on the foaming tide, caught by the torrent, carried through the 
arch, and a cry louder than the roaring flood—“ To the River Beach ”— 
proclaimed the only chance of finding the body of our friend and hero. 
(p. 185.) 

The blind man was saved, but the bruises he sustained and 
the chill he received rendered him completely helpless, and 
brought him quickly to the grave. His end was most edifying. 

There is much related in this interesting volume besides 
what immediately concerns the hero and his family. The writer 
tells his own history ; he also gives an account of his intercourse 
with other residents in the place, high and low, several of whom 
were by his judicious arguments and Rileton’s good example, 
with God’s grace, led sooner or later to the true fold. Above 
all, we are made acquainted with the joys and sorrows that befel 
the Squire, Major Knightly, a pious Catholic, Mr. Seymour’s old 
and valued friend. The incident of the opening of a chapel on 
his grounds, the marriage of his eldest daughter, the festivities 
attendant on the coming of age of the heir, his subsequent 
vocation to the priesthood, the fortunes of the younger members 
of the family, and of others connected with them, form bright 
and pleasant episodes in this agreeable and instructive narrative. 


8.—LE ROMAN D’UN PROPRIETAIRE.! 

M. d’Héricault forms a happy exception to the majority of 
French novelists in the present day, who delight in depicting 
with vivid colours the vice, crime, and profligacy of all classes 
of society in Paris. The book before us is perhaps not quite 
equal in literary merits to some of the author’s former works, 
but it is a truthful and innocent picture of country life; not a 

1 Ze Roman d’un Propriétaire. Par Ch. D’Héricault. Paris: Librairie 
Académique, Perrin, 1890. 
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very bright picture indeed, as far as the character of the 
peasantry is concerned, although the cheerful and almost jocular 
manner in which the hero relates his adventures, whether painful 
or pleasant, prevents a gloomy impression from being made on 
the mind of the reader. 

M. Philippe d’Ecaux is an honourable and upright man, 
whose conduct is guided by the principles of duty and religion. 
He is the owner of a large estate, and has no particular pursuit, 
except that of looking after his tenantry, with whom he is a 
great favourite. He is not married, having remained true to 
his first love, who, however, was not equally faithful, for she 
married a rich American for the sake of his wealth. One 
evening Philippe is called to the death-bed of one of his 
tenants, a humble friend, who is in arrears with his rent to the 
amount of 13,500 francs. (£540.) This man entreats him not to 
allow his wife, a bold, bad woman, whose evil habits have caused 
his ruin, to keep possession of the farm, as she will go from bad 
to worse, and marry a worthless fellow who is waiting to take 
his place. M. d’Ecaux promises that the widow and children 
shall be dislodged ; but the dying man cannot depart in peace 
without making him swear that he will never reveal that this 
apparently unkind action was done at his request. The good- 
natured landlord acquiesces in this too, not aware of the 
consequences the promise will entail. 

After announcing his intentions to the widow and her self- 
constituted protector, the “ Captain,’ M.d’Ecaux leaves to pass 
the winter in Paris. On his return in April, generally a great 
delight to him, and the more so this year as he engaged himself 
before his departure to a young lady of the neighbourhood, all 
is changed. Instead of the smiling faces that usually greeted 
him at every door and window as he passed home from the 
station, he encountered nothing but unfriendly and sullen 
regards. His actions had been misrepresented and false 
accusations brought against him, and the charge of refusing to 
renew the widow’s lease from selfish motives was too readily 
believed by the peasantry, to whom he had shown nothing but 
kindness, and who therefore might have trusted him even when 
appearances were against him. 


I soon found out [he says] that I was excommunicated—I can use 
no milder word. The good understanding and kindly friendship which 
had hitherto existed between me and the rural population was gone. 
I was no longer the man they took me for. My rustic friends had been 
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deceived in me. In turning the widow and children of the deceased 
man out of the Fort farm, I had done what no dourgeots, no upstart, no 
man brought up in a town, who had just bought his first farm, would 
have done. In a man of my position it was inexcusable, almost a 
crime, at any rate an unpardonable delinquency. Everything went the 
same way. I cannot recount all the details that showed me the general 
state of feeling. I remember the curious look on the expressive faces 
of the children. They had always been fonder of me than any one. 
As I passed by, their little shrill voices cried in concert: ‘Good day, 
Mr. Philip!” There was a merry smile on all the rosy faces; some 
of the cleanest, or the boldest, little girls generally, would come up to 
be kissed. The behaviour of these little ones faithfully reflected the 
opinion of their elders ; they were so friendly because they heard every 
one say something good and kind of me. Now there were no more 
shouts, no greetings, no laughing faces. The small folk held aloof, and 
stared at me with wide-open, wondering eyes, which said plainly enough : 
“There has been 2 great deal of talk about you, and you are said to 
have done some very extraordinary things.” (p. 96.) 


It was not only among the peasantry that poor M. d’Ecaux 
was “boycotted.” In his own class, too, he found himself 
the victim of injustice. The false charges disseminated by the 
unscrupulous people he had offended were believed by the 
parents of his fiancée, and their door was closed against him. 
He was patient under the cloud, confident of the rectitude of 
his conduct, and finally his character was cleared by the eldest 
son of the dead man, although not till after he had been away 
for five years of travel. A letter too, which was kept back from 
him by the malice of the person to whom it was confided long 
years ago, reveals to him that his first love, who during his 
absence has returned as a widow to the home of her youth, was 
always true to him at heart; sorrow ends in happiness, lovers 
long separated are united, and unclouded sunshine succeeds to 
the shadows and storms of the past. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tue Alcester Lectures! are an extremely able summary of 
the history of the ancient Church in England and of the change 
in religion, and Father Mackinlay has done very good service 
in editing them. The fallacy is so frequently repeated that an 
answer should always be at hand, and no one can want a more 
thorough and complete answer than these lectures furnish. The 
work is very thoroughly done in a very short space. The whole 
subject is carefully examined and the arguments pithily put. 
The most recent authorities are given, including, as we are glad 
to see, Father Bridgett’s admirable exposure of Ware’s forgeries. 
The argument against Anglican Orders is forcibly put in a 
couple of pages (97, 98), and the substitution of “another Pope” 
in Henry the Eighth clearly shown, with Mr. Brewer and 
Mr. Gairdner for witnesses. Nothing could be more telling than 
the contrast between the loyalty of Britons and Saxons to the 
Pope and Edward the Sixth’s petition in the Litany, “ From the 
tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” Or again, than the contrast between 
the Saxon gift of Peter Pence and Henry the Eighth’s statute, 
that “No person of this realm shall from henceforth pay Peter 
Pence to the use of the Bishop at See of Rome, like as heretofore 
they have used to do.” The question is constantly repeated : 
“Was this ‘Continuity,’ or was it Collapse?” The answer is 
simply irresistible. 

The Third Order of St.Francis, for seculars, men and women, 
married and unmarried, is one of the most celebrated in the 
Church. It was founded by St. Francis himself at the instance 
of a very holy Florentine merchant, named Lucchesio, who has 
since been beatified. It is an “Order of Penance,” and as such 

1 The Alcester Lectures. ‘‘Continuity” or Collapse? By Canon McCave, D.D., 


and Rev. J. D. Breen, B.A., O.S.B. Edited by Rev. J. B. Mackinlay, O.S.B. 
London and Leamington : Art and Book Company, 1890. 
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is a protest against the worldly and self-indulgent spirit of 
modern society. Its cord is worn by countless numbers of 
every class. The conditions for admission are an edifying life, 
a peaceable character, and an inviolable attachment to the 
faith. A year’s novitiate is required, after which the Profession 
takes place, in which, however, no vows are taken, but certain 
good resolutions, the faithful observance of which is a sure 
means to a holy life. The manual! just published gives a sketch 
of the history of this wide-spread Order, its Constitution, Rule 
of Life, and Ceremonial, which comprises prayers for its 
assemblies, ceremonies for clothing, profession, &c. May this 
admirable little book be the means of leading a continually 
increasing crowd of persons living in the world to become 
members of this most admirable Order ! 

The origin of Brotherhoods and Associations of prayer in 
connection with monastic establishments, and their development 
up to the commencement of the middle ages, forms the subject 
of a monograph by Dr. Ebner,’ Professor of the University of 
Munich. The promotion of the fraternal charity enjoined by 
our Lord, and inculcated as a duty upon their flocks by the 
Bishops and Fathers of the early Church, led to the formation 
of guilds and associations among Christian peoples. The 
author gives the name of Brotherhood to those associations of 
which the members aimed each at his own individual advance- 
ment and perfection, while he designates as Confraternities 
those whose object was mutual assistance by means of prayer 
and good works. He speaks first of the ancient conventual 
associations as they existed within the cloister among religious, 
and their later extension to seculars who desired to share in the 
prayers and merits of the monks, and to benefactors of the 
Order, whose names were inscribed on diptychs for remem- 
brance at the altar. The spread of these confraternities led to 
the employment of books; cne in which the names of living 
members were inscribed, the other a necrology containing the 
names of deceased brethren, entitled to prayers on their anni- 
versaries. The large amount of interesting matter given in 
these pages well repays careful perusal. It has evidently been 
collected at the cost of extensive and painstaking research ; 


1 The Little Manual of the Third Order of St. Francis. By the Rev. Father 
Bertinus, O.S.F. London: Burns and Oates. 

2 Die klosterlichen Gebets-Verbriiderungen bis sum Ausgange des karolingischen 
Zeitalters Eine kirchen-geschichtliche Studie von Dr. Adalbert Ebner. Regensburg, 
New York and Cincinnati: F. Pustet, 1890. 
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the reader will anticipate with pleasure the continuation of the 
history of Confraternities, which Dr. Ebner promises to carry on 
down to a later period. 

Legends of English Saints and other Verses} is the title 
given to a collection of poems by Father Horgan. To 
English Catholics tales of a chivalrous age, when soldier and 
hermit vied with each other in manly attachment to faith and 
fatherland, come as a message from far-off days, to bid them 
rejoice in the name they bear and look to the future with 
prayerful trust. There is a freshness and beauty all their own 
in stories such as that of Edwin, King of Northumberland, who 
left his throne at the bidding of the saintly Paulinus to preach 
and pray on the wild Northumbrian moors, or among the wolds 
and fens of Lincolnshire. Horace’s boast, Exegz monumentum 
@ere perennius, may aptly be applied to the builders of stately 
minsters like that of York—immortal proofs of the lofty spirit 
that led these English saints of the seventh century. Of the 
“other Verses,” “Will-o’-the-Wisp, a tale of Bristol in the fifteenth 
century,” is the chief. In general the stories are well told, and 
the thoughts and mode of expression are, in places, full of 
strength and originality. In some few instances, perhaps, too 
loose a rein is given to the exercise of these good qualities, as 
when, in the poem entitled, “The Kelpy Horse,” that redoubtable 
animal is made to “ Prance o'er the elements and ride the storm.” 

Students of grammar too often look on the rules for the in- 
flexion of nouns and verbs as something equally mysterious and 
arbitrary. On what principle the present tense of jeter should be 
jette, and of venir viens, is regarded as one of those inscrutable 
questions that can only be answered by those who have 
fathomed the extraordinary perversity of grammarians. The 
publication therefore of a little pamphlet,’ treating only of the 
question of inflexion, is an excellent idea, and one which the 
intelligent student will thoroughly appreciate. It is also a 
method of specialization that will be found very useful for 
examination purposes, and the little pamphlet is thus doubly 
useful and one to which we wish all success. It is published 
anonymously; but the impress of Blackrock College, which 
has done so much for education in Ireland, will be a sufficient 
guarantee of its educational value. 


1 Legends of English Saints and other Legends and Verses. By the Rev. 
Michael P. Horgan, Hainton, Lincolnshire. Louth: J. W. Goulding, Mercer Row. 
2 Inflexion treated as a separate branch of Etymology. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 
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Mr. Murphy has put together, mainly in the words of the 
Gospels, a harmonized Life of our Lord‘ for the use of the 
young. Catholics are sometimes reproached with ignorance of 
the Bible, but the compilation of a book like this shows that, so 
far from deserving the reproach, they treat Holy Scripture far 
more reverently and discreetly than Protestants, who make 
children read what is quite unsuited for them, without any 
attention to chronological order, as if Bible-reading acted as a 
sort of “charm.” A child who is taught from this little book will 
know more about the Life and Teaching of our Lord than the 
ordinary non-Catholic, and will know it in a far more intelligent 
way. 

The Faith of the Ancient English Church concerning the 
Blessed Virgin Mary* is compiled from Father Bridgett’s Our 
Lady's Dowry. It ought to open the eyes of any Protestant 
who fancies that devotion to the Holy Mother of God is of recent 
growth in England. As early as 760 Ethelward, Bishop of 
Sherborne, addresses her as “ Mary Immaculate,” and the quota- 
tions given prove that he did but express the universal belief 
respecting her. This pamphlet is excellently suited to give away 
to Protestants. 

The Life of St. Vincent Ferrer} the Saint of Miracles, is one 
that exemplifies our Lord’s promise that His servants should do 
greater works than those that He Himself performed. It is a 
Life that none can fail to read with interest. St. Vincent’s 
miracles were moral as well as physical. What physical 
miracle could ever equal the conversion of 25,000 Jews, who 
through him were received into the Church in various parts of 
Spain, in some cases changing their very synagogues into 
churches? We recommend our readers to read this interesting 
Life if they desire to become acquainted with one of the most 
remarkable of the wonder-working Saints of medieval times. 

Kathleen Mavourneen* is a pathetic tale from the pen of 
Miss Clara Mulholland, picturing in brief though vivid outline 
the sufferings entailed upon the poor tenants of a hard-hearted 


1 The Life of our Lord. Prepared chiefly in the words of the Gospels, for use in 
schools, By T. Murphy, St. Mary’s College, Hammersmith. London: Burns and Oates. 

2 The Faith of the Ancient English Church concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 

3 St. Vincent Ferrer, of the Order of St. Dominic. By the Rev. Bertrand 
Wilberforce, O.P. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

* Kathleen Mavourneen. By Clara Mulholland. Baltimore: John Murphy 
and Co, 
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and tyrannical landlord. The opening chapters place us among 
the wild mountain scenes and fresh breezes of Donegal, in the 
midst of a peasantry endowed with the lofty simplicity and 
open-hearted purity that are the priceless and only inheritance 
of this deeply Catholic people. The effect is heightened by 
contrast with the cold and artificial atmosphere of a London 
house of fashion. The tale is one of merciless eviction, typical 
of what has come to be an every-day occurrence. A farm on the 
barren mountain-side, rendered fertile by the unremitting toil of 
generations, the sole support of a widow and her daughter, is, 
after repeated raising of the rent, torn from their hands to 
satisfy the greed of a wealthy landlord. A little before the 
dreaded day of parting from the home of her ancestors the 
mother sinks beneath the blow, and leaves her orphan girl to 
face the world alone. But Providence abundantly rewards the 
simple trustful faith of Kathleen. A faithful husband and a 
loving home in her own Donegal enable her to pursue a career 
of devotion to the welfare of the humble peasantry around her, | 

| 

| 

| 





The tale is interesting and well told, and calculated to arouse 
the attention and sympathy of English readers. 1! 
We have received from Messrs. Gill a handsome copy of 
Philip's Restitution,» an American work, reviewed some time since 
in the pages of THE MONTH. We rejoice that a second edition 
should be published of a book so excellent in every way ; highly | 
; 


attractive and interesting as a work of fiction, at the same time 
most edifying and elevating on account of the examples of 
virtue it sets before the reader. Christian Reid is an accomp- 
lished writer, and a master in the art of composing that almost i| 
impossible production, a really good religious novel. There is | 
nothing forced or exaggerated about the piety of her heroes 
and heroines ; they act from the highest motives, but they are 
not without their faults and frailties, nor do they find submission 
and sacrifice easy and pleasant. As in real life, Fortune smiles 
on her votaries, and the worldlings meet with prosperity and 
success. In the narrative before us, the maxims of the world 
and the precepts of the Gospel are contrasted in a simple and 
natural manner, and it is shown that the latter, though difficult 
to practise and painful to human nature, in the end bring true 
peace and real happiness. 





1 Philip’s Restitution. By Christian Reid. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, i} 
1890, i] 
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IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


In the July number of the Etudes, the biography of M. de 
Belcastel is carried on to the close of his public career as a 
member of the Assembly. There remains yet to be told how 
the latter days were spent of a life devoted to doing good. 
Father Cornut uses forcible language in denouncing the French 
novelists who pander to the corrupt taste of the age, prostituting 
their pen to the composition of books wherein religion, morality, 
duty, pure affection, and even common decency are ignored. 
Considering what a flood of impurity is thus poured out upon 
society, and eagerly drunk in by all classes, the only thing to 
be wondered at is that every vestige of morality and Christianity 
is not swept away. The love of what is good and holy must 
be deeply rooted in the heart of the nation to resist such an 
onslaught. Father Van den Gheyn contributes a hagiographical 
notice of St. Joannice the Great, a man of celebrity in the annals 
of Byzantine monachism. First a shepherd-boy, then a soldier 
whose exploits would have raised him to high military rank, he 
joined the anchorites of Mount Olympus in Bithynia, and 
became one of the most popular and venerated monks of his 
time on account of his thaumaturgical powers. He was also a 
valiant champion of orthodoxy, and shone amid the cluster of 
saints and patriarchs whose talent, virtue, courage, and sanctity 
rendered the two centuries immediately preceding the unhappy 
schism the most glorious period in the history of the Greek 
Church. M. Renan is pilloried with an unsparing hand by 
Father Martin in his clever and amusing review of a book 
professedly written in 1848, when the author escaped from 
St. Sulpice, and threw off the shackles of religious belief. This 
Pourana (ancient religious writing), as it is termed, now pub- 
lished for the first time, is said, however, to bear the stamp of 
M. Renan’s later opinions. In it he airs his strange and con- 
tradictory theories, and rings a continual change on his favourite 
proposition that nothing is certain except the indefiniteness and 
uncertainty of knowledge. The whole contents of this book, 
by which M. Renan’s fame as a writer or savant will not be 
enhanced, may be summed up in a word: Science should be 
substituted for religion. The remaining articles in the Etudes 
are the conclusion of Father Jullien’s “ Excursion into Syria,” 
and the rehabilitation of Father Pietrasanta, S.J., who is accused 
by the biographer of St. Joseph Calasanctius of having taken 
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part with the persecutors of the Saint, and endeavoured to bring 
about the suppression of the Institute he founded. 

The alarming prevalence of unbelief in the present day 
leads the Katholik to urge upon Christians, and especially upon 
the Catholic clergy, the duty of withstanding the fatal encroach- 
ments of this powerful and triumphant enemy, whose influence 
is all the more in the ascendant because the absence of belief is 
regarded by the German Government as a recommendation in 
aspirants for professional and other appointments. The account 
of the inhabitants of the Nubian provinces, from the pen of 
Father Geyer, the Apostolic Missioner for Central Africa, termi- 
nates with a description of the government of the country, and 
of an assembly for the administration of justice at which the 
narrator was present. The question whether the Blessed John 
Fisher yielded to the pressure put upon him so far as to take 
the Oath of Supremacy—a question satisfactorily answered for 
English readers by Father Bridgett’s biography of the holy 
martyr—is debated in the pages of the Katholik. In the 
August issue of this valuable periodical, Dr. Selbst brings to a 
conclusion his Essay on the History of David viewed in the 
light of Protestant exegesis. The upshot of it is to show that 
modern Biblical criticism, instead of challenging certain facts 
and incidents of the Bible record, seeks to reconstruct its 
history on new lines, entirely eliminating the supernatural 
element. Conflicting opinions concerning the Therapeutists, 
described by Philo in his treatise, De vita contemplativa, form 
the topic of another article. Whether these solitaries were a 
branch of the Essenes given to contemplation, a body of Jewish 
ascetics, or a school of philosophers, is matter of conjecture. 
A modern theory is that the MS. is not an authentic account 
of a sect existing in the middle of the first century, but was 
composed later, as an apology for Christian anchorites. Dr. 
Stéckl enters upon a clear and thorough discussion of the 
question of education, a burning question of the day in 
Germany, owing to the struggle of parties to wrest from each 
other the instruction of the rising generation. He inquires, in 
this first instalment, in what education consists, how, by whom, 
and on what principles, it should be conducted from both a 
natural and supernatural standpoint. An article entitled, “Is 
Honour the highest Earthly Good?” in which, with reference 
to duelling, the meaning attached to the word honour by 
worldlings is shown to differ toto calo from the true one ; a few 
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remarks on the present status of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, and a brief sketch of the famous preacher, 
Father Agostino da Montefeltro, make up the remainder of the 
contents of a very excellent number. 

The Civilta Cattolica (962), in an article entitled, “ The 
Question of Rome and the Roman Question,” comments on 
the present condition of the city of Rome, the effect of the 
breach of the Porte Pia, when Freemasonry thought to strike 
a fatal blow at the heart of Christendom. This event was to 
inaugurate a new era in the history of the Eternal City: the 
Rome of the Italians was to eclipse, if not in classic interest 
and artistic glory, yet in prosperity and liberty, the Rome of 
the Czsars and the Rome of the Popes. A glance at the state 
of the city, its financial ruin, the statistics of crime and misery, 
of taxation and spoliation, demonstrates what twenty years of 
the new epoch have done for it. In the following number (963) 
attention is called to the fact that this is the sixth year since 
Italy entered into the Triple Alliance. Statistics are given 
respecting the enormous expenditure entailed on the country 
in order to keep pace with the gigantic armaments of its 
powerful allies. Is Italy, it is asked, in a position to bear this 
drain on its exchequer? Does not the deplorable condition of 
the country justify one in pronouncing the Alliance to be a 
political, financial, and moral error? Father de Cara continues 
to give the result of his learned researches concerning the date 
that may be assigned to the occupation by the Hittites of the 
isles of the Agean, Greece, and a portion of Italy. After 
reviewing classical and ecclesiastical tradition, he proceeds to 
inquire what light is thrown on the migrations of these peoples 
by the inscriptions on Egyptian monuments. The history of 
the eventful pontificate of Gregory the Great is carried on, 
likewise the treatise on the distinction between hallucinations 
produced by natural causes and supernatural visions. This 
becomes in parts almost too scientific for the general reader. 
The utterances of some writers in the Mew Rosmini,a periodical 
condemned by the Holy Office, against the action of the Holy 
Father and the authority of the Church, have caused such 
scandal as to call for notice in the pages of the Czvel/ta. The 
Archeological Notes give some interesting details respecting 
the recent discoveries in the cemetery of St. Priscilla, and several 
fragmentary inscriptions are cleverly deciphered. 








